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What Js Au Adequate Defence Program? 


Recently an article appeared on the editorial page of the 
Ottawa Citizen which bore the title “Not Arms Alone”. It was one 
of a series of articles on the meeting of the Canadian Institute on 
Public Affairs at Lake Couchiching and elaborated what was 
essentially the theme of that conference, namely that our defence 
in the current struggle must be two-dimensional. Arms are 
important and we shall have to reconcile ourselves to greatly 
increased expenditures for military preparedness; but equally 
necessary is an affirmative attitude to human need if we are to 
ensure victory on the ideological front. 


How fully is this enlightened concept grasped and accepted by 
the western powers? Much that has happened on our side in the 
last half dozen years, in particular our failure to identify with 
movements for independence and fundamental social reform in 
east Asiatic countries and our support, however half-hearted, of 
colonial rule and corrupt regimes in that rapidly changing area of 
the world, leads one to wonder. Yet fortunately in recent months 
there is increasing evidence that we have learned our lesson and are 
ready to embark on a more constructive policy. 


June 1950, which saw the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, is 
notable for two other events which may be of more far-reaching 
significance: the passage of the Point Four legislation in Washington 
on June 5 and the meeting of the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Conference at Lake Success June 12-14. Here at last is 
an opportunity for the western powers to regain the initiative and 
to overcome the distrust of them which lingers not without reason 
in the minds of many Asiatic leaders. It remains to be seen whether 
we shall exploit it fully or back away in a mood of retrenchment 
in the face of mounting appropriations for military purposes. 


One able Canadian at least has faith in the outcome. The 
appointment of Dr. Hugh L. Keenleyside, as Director-General of 











Technical Assistance Administration of the United Nations, is not 
only a tribute to his ability. It gives us the assurance that, to the 
extent one man in a key post can exert influence, a genuine effort 
will be made to raise standards of living in the backward, unde- 
veloped and poverty-stricken areas of the world. 


The idea of a two-dimensional war has another implication for 
Canadians that should not be overlooked. It is not only in distant 
lands that the needs of unfortunate people must receive attention. 
Social wellbeing at home is also an essential part of the total 
response of democracy to the challenge of our times. How we shall 
order our affairs in this respect should be apparent soon when 
the Dominion-Provincial Conference assembles to consider the 
major issues awaiting its attention. What will happen to the report 
of the Parliamentary Committee on Old Age Security, to the promise 
of health insurance, to the proposals of 1945 for assistance to the 
able-bodied unemployed, and to the twice-postponed conference on 
the rehabilitation of the disabled? Are these urgent matters of 
human welfare to be jettisoned in the face of war necessities? Or will 
our leaders and we the Canadian people, recognizing the inter- 
relationship which exists between social security and national 
security, push forward boldly to establish at last the comprehensive 
social welfare system which will make concrete and explicit 
democracy’s regard for the dignity and worth of the individual 
citizen? 


Vital To Defence 


In a recent national broadcast, Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, said: 


“To defend ourselves, to protect our advances, to keep intact 
what has been built with so much labour—these must be our first 
objectives. But even when peace is endangered, even when it is 
violated, we must maintain every worthwhile line of national devel- 
opment and keep on planning and building and progressing, if we 
are to save ourselves from destruction and servitude. 


* We must be sure that in giving first thought to the military 
dangers that threaten us, we do not forget social progress. Military 
defence must come first, but economic and social progress is also 
vital to defence.” 
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Milestones in Rehabilitation of the Blind 


admirable achievements, but 

seldom does it bring about the 
almost revolutionary accomplish- 
ments of work for the blind in 
Canada. In less than half a century 
their place in society has been 
practically reversed. From a state 
of helplessness and dependence 
upon others in a world which 
thought them useless, blind people 
have shown their ability to man 
executive posts, to do a variety 
of factory jobs, to take part in 
restaurant management and_ to 
occupy a host of other positions. 
Today blind people are supporting 
families, enjoying recreational 
activities, and leading more active 
and independent lives than many 
sighted people. 

The victory of this handicapped 
group is just another instance of 
what man can do when the need 
arises. Work for the blind was 
begun in Canada in 1861 when the 
Grey Nuns founded the Nazareth 
Institution for the Blind in Mon- 
treal. This school is still function- 
ing, and has recently moved into 
a bright modern building. The 
Ontario School for the _ Blind, 
founded in 1872, followed the 
founding of the Halifax School in 
1870. 


GS sim service often results in 


By PAUL C. O’NEILL 


In 1906 a Braille Library was 
founded by a young blind univer- 
sity boy, Bert Robinson, who 
wanted Braille books to reach more 
people. He transcribed his college 
books and distributed them by 
mail from his bedroom in Mark- 
ham, Ontario. Shortly the govern- 
ment granted him $200 to increase 
his library so that at the time of 
his death in 1908, it comprised 400 
volumes. His wife carried on and 
moved the library to Toronto 
where a Board of Directors helped 
with the distribution until in 1913, 
Dr. Sherman Swift, a blind man of 
letters previously on the Board of 
Directors, took over as Chief 
Librarian, the 300 readers and 1,000 
books. 

Since then the Braille Library 
has grown to 20,000 volumes, 
ranging from Bull Dog Drummond 
to Emily Bronte and _ including 
science, philosophy, the classics, 
history, and in fact, the same 
assortment as any public library. 

To-day a catalogue is sent to 
each one of the 1,500 blind readers 
in Canada. From it they make out 
a list of about thirty books which 
they return to the library. These 





Mr. O’Neill had sufficient vision to complete his elementary and secondary 
schooling with sighted pupils. However, with failing sight, he learned Braille 
in order to finish his university work, receiving his B.A. degree in philosophy 
from the University of Toronto, and his M.A. from McGill. To acquire practical 
business experience, he operated a cafeteria for the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind; later became Assistant Field Secretary for Hamilton and Field 
Secretary for Cornwall, and on January 1, 1950 joined the staff of the Publicity 
Department of the Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 








books are sent post free to the 
reader until the list is exhausted. 
The constant turn-over this in- 
volves, keeps the library staff of 
ten under constant pressure. 

Through this same 
system another 200 readers of 
Moon type—embossed type of the 
printed letter, which can be traced 
out by the fingers of the blind—are 
supplied. The six-dot combination 
of Braille, on the other hand, re- 
quires as exact learning as short- 
hand or the Morse code. Because 
of its difficulty, usually only those 
in the younger age brackets at- 
tempt to learn it. In addition to 
those readers, there are 1,000 blind, 
who because of old age or other 
handicaps turn to the recorded 
book, or talking book as it is 
called. Each month 30,000 of these 
records are circulated through the 
C.N.1.B. library. Three years ago 
the circulation was 6,500 per 
month. 


catalogue 





Talking books are recorded by 
radio announcers, actors and other 
readers at the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. Topics range 
from the detective story to law and 
languages. Braille books are printed 
in the United States on such presses 
as the Louisville Press, which sup- 
plies Braille libraries throughout 
the United States, the Congres- 
sional library and the C.N.LB. 
library. While the Red Cross has 
a group of volunteers in some 
States transcribing print into 
Braille, it falls short of the demand. 
None of these books come to 
Canada. England aiso produces a 
large number of Braille and talking 
books yearly, and while some of 





these reach the C.N.I.B. library, 
they do not keep up with the 
American publications. 

Although there are 17,000 blind 
registrants in Canada, the library 
serves only some 2,700. At first 
glance this seems a small number 
of readers from so large a group. A 
breakdown clarifies the problem. 
One thousand registrants are child- 
ren using the libraries of the schools 
for the blind. Six thousand are over 
70 years of age and take little 
interest in reading. Among the 
10,000 remaining registrants, all 
between 21 and 69 years of age, 
there are some 3,000 readers. Five 
thousand approximately have never 
been readers and do not acquire 
the habit after losing their sight, 
For others blindness is accom- 
panied by some disease which 
precludes reading. However, with 
the appointment of more home 
teachers, the recording of more 
books and the manufacture of more 
talking book machines, the C.N.I.B. 
hopes that before long the number 
of readers will be greatly increased. 
After all, an advance from 300 to 
2,700 readers in 30 years shows 
some progress. 

Another champion of the blind 
who took up the work almost as 
early as Dr. Swift, was E. A. Baker, 
now Col. E. A. Baker, Managing 
Director of the Institute, a young 
blind veteran of determination and 
keen mind. He joined the library 
group. Shortly it became clear that 
the interests of blind veterans and 
the Braille library were identical— 
namely, the good of all blind 
people. Talk of an Institute for the 
blind was bandied around the 
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Board room table, influential 
people must be seen, money must 
be raised. Mr. Lewis M. Wood, now 
President, helped with the financing, 
and The Canadian National Insti- 
tute for the Blind was founded in 
1918. The Dominion Government 
granted it a charter and national 
recognition; the provincial govern- 
ment and the city of Toronto 
granted it $10,000. 

The first office was that of the 
library, by this time located on 
College Street in Toronto. By 1920, 
Headquarters moved to King Street, 
and by 1922 to Pearson Hall, 
Beverley Street, which up to that 
time had been a residence for blind 
soldiers of the first World War. 
Here Head Office stands to-day, 
with many additions and extensions 
made necessary over the years by 
it ever-expanding services. 

Since its work was to be on a 
national scale, divisional offices were 
set up across the Dominion, with 
Halifax, Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver as the main centres; 
Head Office remained in Toronto. 
Newfoundland, with headquarters 
at St. John’s, contributed the sixth 
division in 1933. 

The Divisions in turn sub-divided 
into district offices which increased 
in number as time went on. To-day 
there are more than thirty C.N.L.B. 
centres, for the most part in the 
hands of trained blind personnel, 
well versed in the services of the 
Institute, men who know from ex- 
perience the advantages of the 
rehabilitation the Institute offers. 
These men, imbued with a love of 
their fellow-men, try to understand 
the many problems of their blind 





Louise Cowan, Home Teacher for 
C.N.I.B., reading Braille in headquar- 
ters library. Miss Cowan is a B.A. of 
McMaster and M.S.W. of the School 
of Social Work, University of Toronto. 


registrants. Although their offices 
are in the larger cities, their work 
takes them far out into the sur- 
rounding counties and districts. To 
aid in such tasks as financial drives, 
organizations of recreational activi- 
ties, etc., boards, committees and 
women’s auxiliaries made up of 
interested citizens, have been 
formed. These sponsor and assist 
with picnics, visit clients and help 
in administrative matters. 


Much of the progress in the 
work of the C.N.I.B. is due to the 
energetic efforts of these sightless 
field representatives. Their first 
task is to discover the blind people 
in the district assigned to them and 
learn their conditions, needs and 
abilities. In the beginning, 3,000 








was the estimated blind population 
in Canada. With the establishment 
of more centres, that this figure 
was too low became apparent. To- 
day there are 17,272 registrants. 
District offices are still being 
opened, three young men are train- 
ing to man new posts in the Mari- 
times, another field man has just 
been appointed in British Columbia. 
Their work will probably add more 
names to the C.N.I.B. register. This 
does not mean an increase of blind- 
ness, merely that the blind are 
being discovered. 

Can the Institute for the Blind 
really make a difference in the life 
of a sightless person? When the 
field secretary or executive officer 
calls for the first time on the newly 
blinded, the new client cannot say 
“Why don’t you practise what you 
preach?” as he might if the officer 
were sighted. The fact that he con- 
trols an office, his ability to light 
a cigarette, give encouragement and 
restore confidence. It is the first 
step in rehabilitation. 

The field man is, in a sense, a 
contact man for all the other 
departments of the C.N.I.B. With 
his first call he begins sizing up the 
blind person. He is familiar with 
the many services of the Institute, 
and while he talks he is asking 
himself which department can serve 
this man best. Should the client be 
given touch reading? Would handi- 
crafts be advisable? Could he be 
referred to the employment depart- 
ment for placement, either in 
industry or in one of C.N.I.B.’s 
stands and cafeterias? Should he 
receive special social service or does 
he need an operation on his eyes? 


In this case the Prevention of 
Blindness Department must be 
contacted. 

The Departments themselves 
have grown out of the needs of 
blind people. The inability of many 
to read, made evident the need of 
a home teaching department. The 
first training class for home teachers 
was held in 1920 and from it went 
forth the pioneers in putting eyes 
in finger tips. Miss Elizabeth Rusk, 
one of its graduates, is now head 
of the National Home Teaching 
Department, composed of 36 
teachers. They give instructions in 
touch reading and many types of 
handicrafts, such as knitting, mat 
making and leather work. Besides 
providing hobbies and often a 
supplementary income. these crafts 
are a psychological aid to the newly 
blinded person in making the 
transfer from sight to touch. The 
example of the blind teacher is a 
confidence-builder. 

Sometimes it’s a long fight back 
from the edge of despondency, and 
often the first few visits of the 
teacher are spent in helping the 
relatives to understand their part, 
and in encouraging and exhorting 
—and above all in proving to— 
the pupil what he or she can 
achieve. To a housewife, the teacher 
explains and demonstrates how 
blind women can cook, iron and 
fulfil normal household duties. The 
teacher irons a man’s shirt, bakes 
a pie, makes dresses, and so proves 
her new client’s ability, with prac- 
tice, to do these things for herself. 
In the case of a man, the teacher 
usually makes the approach through 
handicrafts. Once he grasps a piece 
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of leather in his hand and feels it 
shaping into a wallet, he realizes 
that there are still things he can 
do, and interest in life gradually 
re-awakens. Stories of other men 
who have taken hold of life again, 
are like a blood transfusion to the 
masculine pupil. When he hears of 
other blind men who tend the 
furnace, shovel the snow, dig the 
garden and do other odd jobs about 
the house, it is not long until he is 
doing the same. There is a recent 
instance of a young man in Hawkes- 
bury, Ontario, who when first con- 
tacted by the Field Secretary, 
believed that his usefulness was at 
an end. The Home Teacher was 
sent in, and the next time the field 
man called, the whole atmosphere 
had changed. The blind man was 
busy making leather belts and wal- 
lets, and reported that in one 
month alone, he had made and sold 
about $75 worth. He was doing 
more. In the company of his wife, 
he was going through the surround- 
ing district, and soliciting orders. 
To the teacher it was an old story. 


Weekly Crib- 
bage Games 
are held in 
the C.N.I.B. 
headquarters 
in Vancouver. 










Another tool used in the rehabili- 
tation of the blind is recreation 
taken in company with other blind 
people. The field man points the 
way, the teacher acts as guide 
along the uncertain path, but the 
Blind Club really leads to normal 
life. In nearly all these clubs, 
president, treasurer and recording 
secretary are blind. A sighted 
corresponding secretary is main- 
tained to read the mail, but all 
business matters and entertainment 
programs are planned by the blind 
members of the executive. 


The club straightens out many 
a problem for its blind members. 
Meeting with others having the 
same handicap establishes a com- 
mon bond. They trade experiences 
and learn from one another how 
best to surmount special difficulties 
of blindness. The example of the 
blind executive works wonders too, 
and does its share in the re- 
awakening of club members. The 
fact that the executive is elected 
each year from their own ranks, 
encourages members to take an in- 








Blind employee of Thor Canadian 
(Toronto) on wringer assembly 
conveyor line. 


terest in club activities. Public 
speaking is developed. Blind people 
who can play, sing, tell stories or 
entertain in any way, are in great 
demand. Bingo, bridge and group 
games have been adapted for use 


of the blind. 
Just as the C.N.I.B. has flourished 


because it was manned by blind 
people themselves, so have these 
blind member clubs. The clubs 
began in the thirties. As late as 
1941 there were only seven across 
the Dominion. Nevertheless, the 
idea of banding together in a coun- 
cil, suggested that year by the 
Manitoba League of the Blind, was 
taken up wholeheartedly in Ontario 
by the London Association, and in 
1944 an Interprovincial Council of 


the Blind was formed. This led to 
the formation of The Canadian 
Council of the Blind in 1945, and 
through its work 32 blind member 
clubs exist to-day. The Council 
gives leadership to these groups, 
and contributes material for many 
of their sessions. The clubs send 
delegates to the council conferences, 
which take place on provincial and 
national levels. 

Although the clubs and the coun- 
cil too, are financed by the C.N.L.B., 
no official guidance or discipline is 
given by the Institute. Institute 
staff personnel do not hold execu- 
tive posts in either. However, they 
often attend blind club meetings 
and are always ready to offer advice 
or answer questions. Thus all the 
assistance from the C.N.I.B. has 
been indirect and unofficial, and the 
flourishing and growth of the 
C.C.B. is due for the most part to 
the good sense and wise judgments 
of the blind people selected to run 
it. 

In a general way, the council has 
supported the Institute in its plea 
for better pension legislation. The 
age limit for eligibility to receive 
the blind pension has been reduced 
from 40 to 21, and the restrictions 
on income and property have been 
considerably lessened. 

Notwithstanding these advances, 
the pension is still only $40 a 
month, and not the answer for 
healthy blind persons capable of 
earning a living. Married people 
making more than $1,200 a year 
are ineligible, and single people are 
limited to an income of $720. 
Among those whose present earn- 
ings place them outside the pension 
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group are the independently em- 
ployed—musicians, music teachers, 
piano tuners, businessmen, some 
farmers, many blind wives whose 
sighted husbands earn  substan- 
tially, 358 blind people trained, 
placed and supervised in general 
industry by the Institute, and 
about 1,200 employed on the staff, 
in the workshops, and in the stand 
program of the Institute itself. 
The first Placement Officer was 
Joseph Clunk, a totally blind man 
of dynamic energy. He approached 
industrialists with a view to test- 
ing various jobs that blind work- 
men might do. Going through a 
plant with the foreman and 
manager, he would examine a 
machine, and casually announce 
“IT think [ll run a piece through.” 


He proved to incredulous managers 
that blind men could do all kinds 
of jobs, and finally he gained a 
foothold. In September of 1928 a 
blind worker was employed by 
Gutta Percha & Rubber Co., and 
blind people are working there to- 
day. Other jobs followed. A few 
cigar stands and small canteens 
were set up, and by 1934 a separate 
department to handle canteens and 
cafeterias was established. Today 
there are 350 of these stands across 
Canada, and 416 blind people are 
employed in them as managers and 
operators. The industrial place- 
ments have prospered too, and to- 
day 358 blind persons are working 
in industry. They handle a variety 
of jobs from assembly work to the 
running of drill presses. They work 





George McCormick playing the accordion at C.N.I.B. annual camp 
loaned by Lions Club. 
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in hospital dark rooms, grade eggs 
and even assemble packing cases. 
Institute staff and shops keep 
another 1,200 blind people busy 
while still another appreciable group 
are active in the professions and 
their own businesses. 

It should be remembered that 
through the home teachers and 
their handicrafts, there is a group 
of busy workers earning a small 
supplement to their pensions at 
home. In the new buildings which 
the C.N.I.B. is erecting, in which 
workshops are provided, it is hoped 
that many more blind people will 
find work to augment their income. 

Thirteen buildings now serve as 
the hub of work for the blind in all 
the main cities and surrounding 
districts. They provide occupation 
for the home workers, accommo- 
dation for those who need it, house 
the recreational activities and play 
host to the clubs, blind bowling 
leagues, bingo parties, picnics and 
all the other activities of the blind. 
Further rehabilitation services in 
these buildings, bring the lives of 
the newly blinded more into line 
with those of their sighted friends. 

Through the years, the C.N.I.B. 
has endeavoured to develop the 
blind as normally as possible. Sum- 
mer camps for blind adults are a 
contributing feature to this. In 1949 
summer camps were operated near 





B.C., 
Hamilton, Ont., Montreal, P.Q. and 


Vancouver and Victoria, 


Saint John, N.B. From Ontario 
alone, 140 blind people enjoyed the 
second season of the Ontario camp 
last year, while plans for a greater 
number are under way now for the 
coming summer. 

Another new service that is 
furthering this development, is pro- 
vided by a consultant on the pre- 
school age blind child. 


Major re-adjustment problems 
in adult life receive attention 
through the national social service 
department under the direction of 
Miss Mary A. Clarke. She and her 
professional staff are prepared to 
handle any social problems that 
come across the desk. 

The new buildings will give all 
this work unity. They will be more 
than just a hub of activities for the 
blind, or a clearing house for a 
district program. They will be a 
home for blind people who no 
longer have any family ties. The 
new centres are the fruit of work 
of the past and the birth of work 
for the future. No longer need a 
blind person hide away in a garret. 
He, the centres, and the C.N.I.B. 
itself, can move forward together 
into a bright future, because with 
only a swift thirty years behind 
them, their work is well under way. 


—_-—_——-——— 


Fos Foundation of Detroit has made grants totalling $3 million to universities 
for scientific research into individual behaviour and human relations. CANADIAN 
WELFARE is advised that grants will not be limited to the United States but 
none has been made as yet to Canadian Institutions. 


It is reported that the Ford Foundation is the richest in the world with 
resources estimated at $250 million, exceeding those of either the Carnegie or 
Rockefeller Foundations, $173 million and $123 million respectively. 
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Health Needs of the Aged 


HILE we are attaining one 
desirable end in our society— 
lengthening the average span 


of life so that more people live beyond 
age 60 than ever before—we are 
creating other problems which are 
pressing on our hospitals, old-age 
homes, and the small modern families 
so relentlessly that no one denies their 
existence and few of us escape them 
in our personal lives. 


The unremitting nature of the pro- 
blems is equalled only by the profound 
lack of knowledge as to their magni- 
tude, scope, and component parts. 
This article will attempt to analyze 
the phase of the composite problems 
of the aged dealing with their health 
needs. Obviously, the health needs of 
the aged are only one of the aspects 
of the total situation of the aged as has 
been noted in the lead-off article 
appearing in the June issue of Cana- 
dian Welfare, but it is felt that the 
health needs lend themselves to 
separate analysis. 

Nature and Magnitude of the 
Problem 
A. Chief Source of Data 

The article is entitled the “Health 
Needs of the Aged”. It would more 
correctly be called the “Health De- 
mands of the Aged”, because there are 
few objective standards as to what 


By ODIN W. ANDERSON, Ph.D. 





constitutes health and medical need 
short of a thorough physical examina- 
tion of a representative sample group 
of people 60 years of age and over. It 
would appear that our chief concern is 
with the demand for services which 
can be anticipated from the older age 
group in the general population. Actual 
demand as measured by utilization of 
services is the tangible aspect of need 
which physicians, hospitals, and related 
personnel and facilities encounter. 

The data on demand for all types 
of health services on the part of older 
people 60 or 65 years and over are 
somewhat scattered and_ unco-ordi- 
nated. The chief source of data in this 
article is a published survey of a com- 
prehensive medical and hospital care 
program for recipients of old-age 
assistance which was in operation in 
the State of Washington from 1941 to 
1947. It can safely be said that never 
before or since, except possibly. for the 
National Health Service in Great 
Britain, has a large group of people 65 
years of age and over received the 
volume and scope of services provided 
in the State of Washington. 

On an average, 60,000 or more 
people 65 years of age and over were 
on the old-age assistance rolls monthly, 


Dr. Anderson is Associate Professor in Charge of the Social 
Aspects of Medicine, Department of Clinical Preventive 
Medicine, Faculty of Medicine of the University of Western 
Ontario, London, Ontario. He received his Ph.D. degree in 
Sociology from the University of Michigan where for four 
years he was Instructor in Public Health Economics at 
UM’s School of Public Health. He has done research in 
medical administration in Michigan, Rhode Island, 
Washington, D.C., and the State of Washington. 








45 percent of the people in that age- 
group in the state. All types of services 
were made available to them: home, 
hospital, and office calls, surgery, hos- 
pital care, nursing home care, pharma- 
ceutical supplies, a great variety of 
prosthetic appliances, including glasses 
and hearing aids, home nursing when 
available, and all dental services. The 
old-age assistance recipients enjoyed 
free choice of physician and dentist. 
There were no financial barriers be- 
tween patients and services whatso- 
ever. A liberal law authorizing the pro- 
gram was even more liberally inter- 
preted and applied.! 


It is then felt that this program 
offered a “natural” experimental situa- 
tion to determine the volume of ser- 
vices demanded by the older age group 
in the population when all types of 
health services were provided liberally 
and apparently without stint. There- 
fore, it is further felt that the program 
has provided data on the upper limits 
of demand for services and can serve 
as gauge, as it were, for other programs 
of a similar nature and in a similar 
area. 


B. Volume and Costs of Services 

1. Physicians’ Services 

(a) Over 25 percent of the recipients 
of old-age assistance received 
physicians’ services every month, 
or the equivalent of 15,000 pa- 
tients out of a potential 60,000 
old-age recipients. 


1Details of the program can be found in: 
Odin W. Anderson. Administration of Medical 
Care; Problems and Issues; Based on an Analy- 
sis of the Medical-Dental Care Program for 
the Recipients of Old-Age Assistance in the 
State of Washington, 1941-1945. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, School of Public Health, University 
of Michigan, 1947. Although the program was 
in operation from 1941-1947 this study covers 
the period from 1941-1945. The writer was in 
Washington during the summer of 1945, his 
work resulting in the present publication. In 
1948 he was in Washington again to gather 
more information on the last two years of the 
program. There was no subsequent publication 
because the added data yielded nothing new. 
However, unpublished data for 1946-1947 will 
be drawn on in this article. 





(b) The annual per capita costs for 
physicians’ services were as fol- 
lows: 


Fiscal Year 


(April to March) Per Capita Cost 


1942-43 23.52 
1943-44 23.52 
1944-45 23.16 
1945-46 24.90 
1946-47 30.27 

(c) Over 65 percent of all physicians’ 
costs were for home and _ office 
alls. 

(d) Over 80 percent of all physicians’ 
cases required home and _ office 
calls. 

(e) Only 1.81 percent of physicians’ 
cases underwent major and minor 
surgery. 

(f) Diseases of the circulatory system 
represented 25 percent of the cases 
and 24 percent of the cost. 

(g) Diseases of the nervous system 
represented 20 percent of the cases 
and 15 percent of the cost. 

(h) Over 2.25 percent of the cases 


were suffering from cancers and 
tumors. 


The foregoing data indicate the 
great volume of chronic illness in the 
old-age group as is evident in the 
volume of home and office calls, and 
prevalence of certain groups of diag- 
noses. Forty-five percent of the cases 
were suffering from disease of the 
circulatory and nervous system. 


2. Hospital and Nursing Home 
Services 

(a) In any given month 2.5 percent 

of the old-age assistance recipients 

were hospitalized or 1500 patients 

out of a potential of 60,000. 

Another 2.5 percent of old-age 

assistance recipients were in nurs- 

ing homes. 

The average length of stay in the 

hospital was 16 days. 

The number of days per capita 

per year was 4.58 days. 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 
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(e) Annual per capita cost for hospi- 
tal services: 


Fiscal Year Per Capita Cost 


1942-43 $11.16 
1943-44 15.48 
1944-45 21.60 
1945-46 25.50 
1946-47 26.58 


In all probability the chief limiting 
factor to hospital and nursing home 
care was lack of facilities, even though 
the State of Washington compares 
very favourably in this respect with 
other areas on the continent. 

In any given month 5 percent of the 
old-age assistance recipients were in 
some type of institution for the acutely 
or chronically ill. Undoubtedly there 
were many in hospitals who should 
have been in a nursing home, but the 
latter facilities were in short supply. 
There were also many aged persons 
in nursing homes who should have 
been in a home for the aged or similar 
facilities for custodial care, but these 
facilities were also in short supply. 
The average daily cost of nursing home 
care was, of course, considerably less 
than the daily cost of hospital care. 


3. Drugs 


The drug program operated under 
a formulary, but there was no attempt 
to control the volume of drugs pre- 
scribed within the liberal limits set by 
the formulary. The only available 
measure of the volume of drugs pre- 
scribed throughout the duration of 
the program was by cost, and cost per 
unit remained constant. A sample 
study early in the program indicated 
20,000 prescriptions a month or ap- 
proximately 4 prescriptions per capita 


per year. 

Fiscal Year Per Capita Cost 
1942-43 $3.60 
1943-44 5.64 
1944-45 6.96 
1945-46 7.08 
1946-47 9.45 


Apparently the volume of prescrip- 
tions almost tripled in 5 years. Even 
so it appeared at the close of the pro- 
gram that the saturation point had not 
been reached. 


4. Dental Services 

(a) Forty percent of the old-age 
assistance recipients received full 
upper and lower dentures during 
the first 4 years of the program, 
or approximately 25,000 double 
dentures. 


(b) Dentures represented over 74 per- 
cent of total dental costs and 43 
percent of the requiring 
dental services. 


cases 
(c) At the peak the average cost per 
dental case was $35.00 which 
dropped to $24.00 after the back- 
log of dentures had been taken 
care of. 


Dental services more than almost 
any other health service represents 
objective and measurable need. There- 
fore, the volume of dental service 
rendered can safely be assumed to in- 
dicate the degree of real need on the 
part of the recipients of old-age 
assistance. 


5. Appliances 
(a) During the first 4 years of the 
program: 
48,700 received glasses—cost per 
case $7.73. 
1,360 received hearing aids—cost 
per case $123.75. 
6,100 received other 
appliances. 


types of 


(b) During the six years of the opera- 
tion of the program a total of 
$952,000 was spent for appliances 
of which $282,000 was expended 
for hearing aids, and approxi- 
mately $475,500 for glasses. 
6. Home Visiting Nursing Services 
The volume of home visiting nursing 
services was negligible because such 








services were available only in_ the 


larger urban areas like Spokane, 
Tacoma, and Seattle, and even there 
they were not fully exploited and 


appreciated. 


7. Summary of Costs 

For all services exclusive of ap- 
pliances and home visiting nursing ser- 
vices the annual per capita cost for 
each service can be summarized as 
follows: 





and 23 percent of all hospital days.” 

According to a study made of hos- 
pitalization in Western Ontario during 
1946-1947 it was found that on a given 
day the percent of patients 60 years 
of age and over occupying all hospital 
beds was 32. This again illustrates the 
large percentage of older persons in 
general hospitals relative to the total 
population.® 

In the fall of 1949 a survey was 
made of the pressure by older people 


FISCAL YEAR 











SERVICES 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 | 1945-46 1946-47 
PRVSICIBNS. ..0406506sce00500005) RBS $23 . 52 $23.16 | $24.90 $30.27 
Hospitals. . . tee diel aeerde ere aes 11.16 15.48 21.60 25.50 | 26.58 
Peuraing HOMES. ....<.6 sacs 1.32 8.52 9.24 3.75 | 4.92 
Sa er ere 3.60 5.64 6.96 7.08 9.45 
lic crete ace ating 6.44 4.00 3.88 4.02 | 6.21 

Total. . $46.04 | $57.16 | $64.84 | $65.25 | $77.43 
The foregoing data indicate the on all types of institutions in London, 


volume and costs of the demand for 
services on the part of people 65 years 
of age and over in an area compara- 
tively well supplied with health per- 
sonnel and facilities operating through 
a liberal program. 


C. Pressure on Institutions 


In addition to the summary of data 
found in the operation of the compre- 
hensive medical program in the State 
of Washington, there are fragmentary 
data in Canada which throw some 
light on the pressure of the aged on 
various types of institutions. 


Saskatchewan, as is well known, has 
been operating a comprehensive com- 
pulsory hospital insurance plan for 
three years with no restrictions or ex- 
clusions. During the year 1949, people 
in the province 65 years of age and 
over comprised 8 percent of the 
covered population, but accounted for 
12 percent of all hospital admissions 
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Ontario.* It was determined that on 
the day of the survey 40 patients 
occupying beds in the two general 
hospitals containing 825 beds should be 
in a nursing home or in a chronic 
disease hospital. In all certainty these 
40 patients were actually taking the 
place of 80 or more patients waiting 
to be admitted for acute conditions 
because of their much longer average 
length of stay in the hospitals. 


It was further determined that 
London had approximately 588 beds 
in various institutions for the care of 
the chronically ill aged and for their 


2Personal correspondence. 


3J. S. McKim and others. Hospitals and In- 
surance. M.Sc. Thesis, Department of Clinical 
Preventive Medicine, Medical School, Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, 
1947. p. 60 


4Under the direction of the writer with the 
assistance of the public health nursing staff of 
the London City Health Department. London 
Council of Social Planning. Division of the 
Needs of the Aged. Hospital and Custodial Care 
of the Aged in London. A Survey. September, 
1949. 6 p. 
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custodial care. On the waiting lists for 
admission to these institutions, with 
some possible duplication, there were 
155 aged persons. If this was the 
situation in London, it is undoubtedly 
other urban 


the situation in areas 


throughout the nation. 


Conclusions 
It would certainly appear that one 
of the needs of the aged which should 
receive a high priority is the health 
Within the health needs it 
would also appear that the 
which should have a high priority is 


needs. 


aspect 


the construction and improvement of 
facilities for the care of chronically ill 
aged and for their custodial care. In 
this connection, there is undoubtedly 
too much emphasis placed on the con- 
struction of general hospitals rather 
than chronic disease hospitals, nursing 
establishment of home 
visiting nursing 


homes, and 
service. The latter 
approach has hardly been explored as 


a possibility except in the Montefiore 


Hospital in New York City. It is cer- 
tainly worthwhile to suggest that our 
present number of general hospital 
beds may be adequate if the afore- 
mentioned auxiliary services were pro- 
vided for the 
languishing in 


aged who are now 
institutions for the 
acutely ill. 

Concurrent with the discussions re- 
garding more liberal old-age pensions 
without a means test, there must also 
be another buttress in the form of 
health services. It is inconceivable that 
an older person can live on a pension 
without 
costs of medical care. A health pro- 


insolvency from 


suffering vy 
gram is, therefore, a necessary com- 
ponent of a pension scheme. The risk 
of illness and its consequent cost 
increases very rapidly after age 50. 
And it must not be overlooked that 
a person at age 65 today has an 
average life expectancy of 13 years, a 
long time in which to be exposed to 
the economic consequences of recurring 


ill-health. 


& Welfare Federation’s Twenty-Ninth Annual Campaign raised 


$1,261,931 on the basis of incomplete returns towards an official objective of 


$1,250,000. The returns represent 101% of the objective and 105% of last year’s 


final returns. The campaign was by all odds the most successful in the history of 


the Federation—in spite of serious local handicaps. However, unless hoped-for 


improvements in provincial and municipal subsidies materialize, the results of 


the campaign will be short of the real minimum requirements of tle agencies by 


at least $70,000. 
















Many a meal is 
cooked over the 
outdoor fire- 

place situated near 


the lake. 


By F. N. STAPLEFORD, O.B.E., M.A., 


General Secretary, Neighbourhood Workers Association, Toronto 


HATEVER euphemisms we 

employ in the endeavor to 

soften harsh facts by using 
terms like “elderly persons”, “sen- 
ior citizens’, etc., do not obscure 
the fact that old age awaits us all 
unless death first intervenes. Now, 
with the percentage of old people 
in the population so greatly in- 
creasing, it is natural to ask, “What 
is the use of prolonging life unless 
it can be made interesting and 
happy—unless the added years can 
be filled with gracious living?” 
Many old people find life drab, 
monotonous and_ uninteresting. 
They are cut off from the main 
stream and feel that there 
purpose in living. They seem to be 


is no 


mutely asking, “Why do you treat 
us as if we were already dead?” 

So this new interest in the needs 
of old people, their psychology, 
their feelings about things, is a 
necessary modern development. In 
simpler times there were always 
tasks within their powers and a 
place in life for the old people. But 
in these complex times it is not so 
‘asy for them to find a place where 
they feel needed and wanted, with- 
out which no tolerable life is pos- 
sible. The pension plans to give a 
measure of economic security in 
old age makes employers feel free 
to dispense with the services of 
older staff members, rather than 
find some simpler and less exact- 





ing job for them as was often done 
in the past when security pro- 
visions were absent. 

Old folks are people and are just 
as complex in their needs as others. 
No one approach can, then, meet 
more than one segment of their 
needs. Not one thing, but many 
things need to be done. Old people 
need social life, employment, medi- 
‘al care and many other things. 
They need, above all, to be rescued 
from the sense of loneliness which 
is the lot of so many. Miss Agnes 
MacPhail, at a recent meeting in 
Toronto, advanced a new descrip- 
tion of hell—that of living alone in 
a single room with no friends. 

This present article, we must 
make clear, is not intended as any 
discussion of the general philosophy 
of old age or the various projects 
now formulated to meet the needs 
of old people. It is a description of 
one modest experiment along the 
lines of setting up a holiday centre 
for elderly people. It is not a home 
nor a hospital but a place where 
old people can go for a holiday 
amid congenial surroundings. 

Illahee Lodge in Cobourg was 
founded in the first place to look 
after the needs of handicapped 
children, as was described in a 
previous article, but here was this 
lovely property with well-furnished 
attractive buildings which could be 
heated and made comfortable and 
seemed to be perfectly adapted for 
the needs of older people. The 
children use Illahee Lodge for only 
nine weeks in the summer; in the 
spring and fall, here were the build- 
ings almost demanding that further 
use be made of them. So the 
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Neighbourhood Workers Associa- 
tion tried it out. 

The first year only 60 old people 
were given a holiday; the second 
year 98; the third year 166, and for 
this present season about 200 are 
being planned for. The scheme met 
with the approval of the old people 
from the beginning. They liked the 
gracious atmosphere of the fine old 
central building with its wide halls 
and staircase, lofty ceilings and 
general atmosphere of having a 
culture and beauty of its own, 
which has been enhanced by the 
care in selecting furnishings. They 
liked, above all, the social relation- 
ships. 

It was a bit of a surprise, taught 
as we have been that housing for 
old people should be part of a 
diversified plan in which all ele- 
ments in the population would be 
represented, to find that they 
liked so much to have their holi- 
days only among their peers. 
Perhaps it was the lack of compe- 
tition, the meeting of people whose 
needs were similar to their own. 
Friendships certainly flowered forth 
rapidly and persisted after their 
return to the city. Each elderly 
person had a two weeks’ holiday 
which under exceptional circum- 
stances could be repeated in the 
same season. They were not over- 
crowded in their bedroom accom- 
modation. Provision was made for 
married couples as well as for single 
men and women. Some promising 
romances have flourished, resulting 
in one marriage and another in the 
offing. 

Of course, care was exercised in 
their selection. There would be no 








purpose in sending the senile to a 
place like Illahee Lodge and appli- 
cations from those with offensive 
habits could not be accepted in 
justice to others. Some of those 
taken had a pretty fragile hold on 
life and the Association knowingly 
takes a responsibility in this regard. 
They have been, on the whole, a 
gentle, kind, nice group of people, 
many of whom have known better 
days in the past but have outlived 
their resources and friends. They 
have been considerate of cach other 
and the life that has been built up 
is a gracious and kind one. To say 
that there were no disagreements 
or no little jealousies would be 
to describe a state of life that, 
somehow, does not exist any- 
where in this stage of our develop- 
ment. But this sort of thing was 
the exception and not the rule and 
it is a lovely thing to see the group 
in the recreation room or in the 
dining hall and to see their court- 


cous attitude toward each other 
and their appreciation of new 
friendships and any consideration 
that is shown to them. Their gaiety 
and zest for life were a bit surpris- 
ing. There may be an argument as 
to when life really begins but our 
old people have proven that it does 
not end at sixty—nor at eighty. 


What Do They Do? 


They do not want a forced and 
scheduled life. There are nooks 
where, if life gets a little strenuous, 
they can retreat with a book from 
the library. They do not want too 
much program brought in from the 
outside but prefer making their 
own programs, bringing out quaint 
old songs and recitations memor- 
ized many years ago. The grounds 
are beautiful and slope gently to 
the lake. They get an_ infinite 
amount of pleasure sitting under 
the trees, talking or playing 





A Golden Wedding Anniversary is being celebrated 
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A tense moment. 
Weather 
ting, games are 
played outside on 
the lawn. 


permit- 


checkers with each other, or sitting 
on the beach watching the waves. 

The station wagon enables them 
to see the surrounding country. 
Outdoor suppers and trips down- 
town to do a little shopping provide 
interest. There are almost no rules. 
If a guest has a very bad heart, 
some control of activities has to be 
gently exercised but outside of this 
it is just as if they were guests at a 
good hotel. The activities provided, 
although they are easy and pres- 
sureless, are too much for some, 
who then seek the seclusion of their 
own rooms or go to some quiet spot 
with a book. 

Miss Georgina Charles has been 
the Superintendent of the Holiday 
Centre since its inception. She 
seems to know by instinct the feel- 
ings and attitudes of old people and 
her genuine interest in them has 
made them feel that, in her, they 
have a real friend. This is empha- 
sized here, not merely for the pur- 
pose of giving a very well-deserved 


tribute to Miss Charles, but to 
emphasize the fact that the quality 
needed in a person in charge of old 
people is, above all, the capacity to 
understand. One has to have time 
for old people, the capacity to be 
patient, and real and _ genuine 
interest in them as persons and in 
their problems. 

The practical person would say, 
“Well, how is this financed?” Once 
again, the four Kinsmen Clubs of 
Toronto came in as partners of this 
new scheme with the Neighbour- 
hood Workers Association. A large 
number of those who come as 
guests are pensioners and it was 
estimated that they could pay a fee 
of $8. The Kinsmen Clubs, al- 
though they had already assumed 
large responsibilities with reference 
to the Health Centre for Handi- 
‘apped Children at Illahee Lodge 
also became enthusiastic partners 
of this holiday project for old 
people and have adequately fin- 
anced the deficit on the Holiday 


Centre’s operations. The cost runs 
about $2 per day per person but a 
good deal of the overhead cost— 
insurance, upkeep of buildings, etc., 
is carried by the Health Centre for 
Handicapped Children. 

From the first, the Division on 
Old Age of the Welfare Council of 
the Community Chest of Greater 
Toronto has also been a partner in 
this work. They were consulted at 
its inception, set up a Committee, 
under the capable chairmanship of 
Miss V. Carroll of the Toronto 
Department of Public Health, 
which worked out the standards of 
admission, and in every way have 
fostered and assisted this project. 

An interesting by-product of the 
work at Illahee Lodge has been the 
work in the city which has 
developed from it. The old people 
were so deeply interested in the 
new friends they had made that an 
opportunity for them to meet to- 
gether in the city was provided. At 
first, this was only at Christmas 
time but it was soon seen that this 
was not sufficient and, again, after 
careful consultation with the Wel- 
fare Council, the plan of having old 
people meet once a week at the 
sewing centre at central office of 





the N.W.A. was worked out. 

The attendance has been much 
greater than was anticipated, 
averaging nearly 50. They come at 
about 10 in the morning and leave 
about 3 to 3.30 in the afternoon. 
Many come long distances, for 
those who go to Illahee Lodge come 
from the whole area of Greater 
Toronto. The old people bring their 
own sandwiches, but tea and 
occasionally soup is provided and 
also car tickets. Here, again, the 
members of the Volunteer Associa- 
tion of the N.W.A. Sewing Centre 
does remarkable work. Six to eight 
volunteers are present each week 
to establish friendly contacts with 
the old people and help in various 
capacities. The social life, is, of 
course, one of the main attractions 
but there are hobby groups and 
also an opportunity which the 
facilities of the Sewing Centre pro- 
vide of mending garments, knitting, 
etc. The outstanding knitter, by the 
way, is a man. Needless to say, 
what the group does, depends on 
what the group wants to do. 

The project has helped many old 
people to feel that they no longer 
live in a vacuum but have real and 
stimulating interests in life. 





] HE Cerebral Palsy Training School and Clinic operated by the Junior League 
of Toronto is to be expanded to serve a larger number of children. 
The Junior League opened this centre about 18 months ago, and has received 


more than twice as many applications as anyone had expected. The League will 
continue to support the existing clinic, with a federal grant being used to meet 
salaries of an additional physiotherapist, another occupational therapist and 
two extra instructresses, all working on a full-time basis, a speech therapist and 
a social worker, part-time. It will pay the fees of psychologists, psychiatrists and 
other specially-trained persons called in for consultation, and about $5,000 will r 
be spent on special equipment needed for a clinic of this type. 

Costs of the expanded services, estimated at more than $16,800 this year, 
will be met from the federal grant for aiding crippled children. 

—Department of National Health and Welfare. October 3, 1950. 
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“Lights On” Drive Goes 
Over the Top 


IcTORIA’s six-hour blitzkrieg 
for their Community Chest 
piled up a total of $161,619 
and brought the goal of $181,000 
into sight. Of course, not all the 
money was collected during the 
a.m. “Lights On” 
campaign. Between two and three 


7 pa, fw I 


hundred of Chest representatives 
called on Business and Professional 
Names during the daytime. The 
dramatic results of the one- 
night “Stay-Where- You-Live-Until- 
You-Give” drive were obtained in 
the residential districts where a 300 
per cent increase over the previous 
year’s giving was reported. 

At 7 p.m. whistles, bells, sirens 
and horns gave the signal to 2,500 
volunteer canvassers and each 
householder turned on his porch- 
light as signifying his intention to 
give. 

A running commentary on the 
progress of the campaign was broad- 
cast by both city radio stations. 
Chest 
headquarters at Prince Robert 
House, ina TCA airplane 1500 feet 
over the porch-lighted city, and 
perched atop the Central Building 
CKDA broadcast for 


six hours directly from headquarters 


CJVI had broadcasters in 


downtown. 


as well as from a radio-equipped 
car roaming the brightly-lit streets. 
Chest head- 
high as returns— 
chalked up on a 25-foot-long black- 


Excitement at 
quarters ran 
board—were phoned in from branch 
banks which stayed open to handle 
collections and provide safe storage 
for money. As the hours wore on 
and each new return was posted, 
cheers went up and the scene was 
like nothing so much as party head- 
quarters on the night of a closely- 
fought election. Around 1 a.m., the 
total on the figure-packed black- 
board read $165,619.54. Campaign 
Co-Chairmen A. R. Roberts and 
1 O. 


pledges, out-of-town donations and 


MacCormac added 
branch-firm contributions and said 
“We made it.” 

The army of volunteer canvassers 
did a tremendous job. Service clubs 
fielded every member they could to 
help in this collection. 

It was a novel experiment, suited 
particularly to a residential city, 
from every standpoint Victoria 
reports their “Lights On” campaign 
a huge success. It was the first time 
so far as is known that a Commun- 
ity Chest has raised its money this 


way. 








SUALLY a film on social work 
| | errs on the side of senti- 
mentality or, at the other 
extreme, is too coldly professional 
to excite the interest of lay 
audiences. What is it that makes 
A Friend At The Door so satisfy- 
ing an experience for all audiences? 
The cameraman had one of the 
most picturesque locales in the 
world but little experience with 
this kind of subject. The acting 
was skilful, a credit to experienced 
direction, but it was not the drama 
that made this film. The film 
stands out for simplicity and 
honesty in the telling of a story 
and for sympathy and understand- 
ing in the presentation of the 
human problems which are so 
much a part of this film. 
Undoubtely, the familiarity of 
Leslie McFarlane, Canadian writer 
and director-producer of many 
National Film Board films, with 
story writing stood him in good 
stead but he had also worked very 
hard to acquire a thorough and 
intimate knowledge of the subject. 
Before writing a line of script, he 
spent a full month travelling with 
social service workers in a variety 


of regions of British Columbia. 


He watched them work and tried 
to find the roots of their attach- 
ment to the cause. He studied the 
files of the Welfare Department at 
the headquarters of the organiza- 
tion in Victoria and at the district 
welfare offices in the field. British 
Columbia welfare staif were 
patient and forebearing in answer- 
ing his queries. Out of this pre- 
liminary work, McFarlane got a 
knowledge of the subject, the 
people and the backgrounds, and 
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A FRIEND AT 


A Story of Public Welfare 


By ROWLAN 


Information Section, Nation 


Leslie McFarlane, 
the National Film 
Board’s producer- 
director of A 
FRIEND AT THE 
DOOR. 


A scene from one 
case history illus- 
trated by the film. 
Joan Powell, with 
pen and papers, is 
a young U.B.C. 
student who plays 
the part of Peggy, 
an unmarried 
mother. Miss War- 
ren (Doris Ward), 
social worker, and 
Rita Greer, Van- 
couver radio writer, 
who was employed 
as location mana- 
ger look on. 


George Dillon 
(Robert Burnham), 
welfare worker, 
stops by to check 
on Peggy’s_ pro- 
ress after she and 

er baby have 
moved to his dis- 
trict. 





T THE DOOR 


re Services in Rural Areas 


LAND HILL, 
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Bobby Taylor, left 
and David oe 
Vancouver boys, 
who play the part 
of juvenile delin- 
quents. 


In this scene from 
A FRIEND AT THE 
DOOR a social 
worker is rebuffed 
when she tries to 
check the home 
background of a 
boy in trouble. 


In British Colum- 
bia a mixed popu- 
lation complicates 
the work of wel- 
fare workers. In 
this scene the 
visitor tries to fix 
the age of the old 
Indian woman so 
she may be regis- 
tered for old age 
pension as she has 
White status, hav-: 
ing married a 
White man. 
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tentative story lines for the film 
began to form. From the time he 
left Ottawa in mid-July 1949 until 
his return in mid-November, he 
logged over 7,000 miles on this one 
film. 

During his travels, he learned a 
great deal about the people and 
the province. The population was 
small: one million people of which 
three-quarters lived in urban areas 
of Vancouver, New Westminster 
and Victoria. The rest were scat- 
tered over 99 per cent of the pro- 
vince. The terrain was rugged, 
making travel difficult. There was 
a long and jagged coastline, tower- 
ing mountains and deep valleys, 
desert and forest. Even the climate 
with its wide variations compli- 
cated the administration of social 
welfare. 

The producer was impressed by 
the expedients devised by welfare 
workers to solve the problems of 
geography, climate and population 
distribution. Case work was 
gencralized and the administration 
decentralized through district of- 
fices. A rural social worker in 
British Columbia was assigned a 
territory and was expected to 
handle all social service cases 
occurring in that area. Some 
served as many as 300 cases in a 
region requiring ten days of travel. 
All of this was meat for the film 
since it included much that was 
novel and therefore worthy of 
attention. 

Preparing a shooting script .cok 
several weeks. There was plenty to 
tell but the mass of detail had to 
be coalesced into a_ story that 
would hold the attention of 
audiences in Canada and abroad. 








Because of the stupendous scenic 
backgrounds, the story line of the 
film had to be strong, otherwise the 
geography of the province would 
overshadow the acting in the film. 

For a month McFarlane holed 
up in a hotel room writing a script, 
emerging once in a while for con- 
ferences with Amy Leigh, assistant 
director of welfare, or Martha 
Moscrop, Training Supervisor, to 
check matters of detail. 

Then when the script was 
finished came the casting. In the 
research period McFarlane had 
decided that the parts of the social 
workers would be played by actual 
social workers. They had the in- 
telligence and_ sensitivity which 
documentary “acting” demands 
and their performance would be 
convincing to other social workers. 
For the “patients”, it would be 
necessary to use actors, although 
not necessarily experienced or pro- 
fessional. Some he obtained from 
the CBC casting list in Vancouver, 
others from amateur dramatic 
groups. In all, he interviewed and 
gave screen tests to dozens of 
people. 

The shooting of the film began 
outside Victoria, B.C., during the 
latter part of September. Smoky 
skies from burning slash hampered 
exterior shooting, blotting out the 
skyline, and the camera crew 
moved to Vancouver. The location 
chosen was False Creek in down- 
town Vancouver. 

At False Creek the houses are 
built on log booms which rise and 
fall with the tide and although the 
inhabitants do not regard it as a 
slum, the area is a crowded pro- 





duct of the 


shortage. 
During the shooting of one scene 
on the porch of a small house at 
high tide, the camera crew got wet 
feet whenever two people stood 
near the camera at the same time. 


housing 


Apart from the dampness, the 
crew was subject to the hearty 
disapproval of mothers in the area 
who felt that the action being 
filmed was not suitable for their 
children’s eyes. The objectionable 
scene showed a quarrel between a 
hoodlum and his mistress, 

When the camera crew moved 
to the interior, the co-operation of 
government departments and wel- 
fare workers was of great assis- 
tance. Some transportation for film 
crew staff was given by social 
workers and the British Columbia 
government forestry service loaned 
trucks for the transportation of 
equipment. The first shift was to 
Squamish, 30 miles from Van- 
couver, for scenes of a logging 
camp. There, with the help of the 
Pacific and Great Eastern railway, 
the sequence showing a_ welfare 
worker travelling by gasoline 
speeder was made. 


Kamloops in the interior be- 
came the next locale. The crew 
were working according to plan; 
exterior scenes in the coastal areas 
had been made first, then as the 
rains set in the remainder of 
exterior shooting was done in the 
dry country around Kamloops. 


In this neighbourhood were the 
sanatorium and the home for the 
aged which appear in the film. 
Not too far away was Lytton at 
the junction of the Thompson and 
the Fraser Rivers. Here they shot 
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the film’s opening scene which 
shows a social worker hauling him- 
self across the deep river canyon 
in a cable bucket to visit an old 


age pensioner who lived in a 
mountain cabin. When Director 
McFarlane, testing the _ cable 


bucket, tried to cross, it stuck half 
way. He had a few anxious minutes 
before he was rescued by a local 
youth. 


The final sequence of the film 
was made in the Caribou country 
early in November. Here scenes of 
social workers climbing the narrow 
mountain roads by car were made 
from above with the camera and 


cameraman roped to the steep 
mountainside. 
Although the difficulties of 


travel have a prevailing effect on 
social services in British Columbia, 
they are not played up by the film. 
The story line follows the case 
histories of half a dozen people 
served by the social workers. These 
cases include an unmarried mother, 
two juvenile delinquents, an old 
age pensioner and a husband and 
wife with domestic difficulties. 


Some sequences show how the 
mixed nationalities of B.C.’s popu- 
lation complicate social services. 
There are scenes showing welfare 
workers visiting Chinese and In- 
dian citizens. One sequence of a 


Doukhobour village on Vancouver 


Island shows the first child to be 
born in this community. The pic- 
tures are likely unique; no motion 
picture crew had been given entry 
before. 
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McFarlane was interested in the 
background of the rural welfare 
people he met. Two of them had 
served as bomber pilots during the 
war and their meeting with the 
camera crew proved fortunate. 
The night the crew wound up 
shooting at Williams Lake, they 
had to pass through heavy fog to 
reach Linton. They were driven 
by the ex-pilot. At Clinton, 
another social worker, also a 
former airman, relieved his col- 
league and drove the crew to 
Kamloops through the fog. “It 
took two bomber pilots and eight 
hours of steady driving to get us 
through the fog,” McFarlane said. 


There is much that is memorable 
stemming from the making of 
A Friend At The Door, but we 
are interested in the future of this 
film. Will it be shown in Canadian 
theatres?* What will be the effect 
on the thousands of audiences 
who are yet to see it? Will it bring 
new honours to Canada in the 
documentary art? What influence 
will it have on welfare organiza- 
tion in the 50-some-odd countries 
in which the National Film Board 
distributes Canadian films? For 
the moment he must be satisfied 
with the assurance of British 
Columbia’s deputy minister of 
welfare that the film is successful 
“professionally, dramatically and 
artistically”. 





*A Friend at the Door has been viewed by 
Canadian commercial distributors and plans 
are under way for theatrical distribution to 
first-run theatres in major cities coast to coast. 
The film is black and white and runs 27 
minutes.—Editor. 








The Board and the Executive Director 


By ANNE MARGARET ANGUS 


HE Board of Directors or as 

| it is more accurately styled, 
the Board of Trustees, has 

been described in various ways: 
sometimes as “the continuing life- 
stream of a society”, sometimes as 
“a group of people conscious of a 
community need and actively en- 
gaged together in meeting it.” 
These are both good definitions, 
but to me board-membership is 
something more: it is the job 
which is the culmination in use- 
fulness and responsibility that the 
volunteer or non-professional in 
social work can achieve. I do sin- 
cerely believe that partnership 
between professional and non-pro- 
fessional workers is absolutely 
essential for achieving the best 
working results, and that if the 
“volunteer spirit” is allowed to 
languish the social health of a 
community is bound to decline. 
Therefore to me the top volunteer 
jobs are extremely important, and 
extremely rewarding if they are 
carried out with a full realization 
of the responsibilities they entail. 


Choosing the Executive Director 

What the board expects from its 
executive officer is intimately tied 
up with what the administrator 


expects—or should expect—of his 
board. In the first place, every- 
thing in this relationship depends 
on the choice of a director having 
been a sound one. This choice is, 
to me, the most important single 
decision that a Board has to make. 
I have been on three boards, at 
different times, when such an 
appointment was made, and it is 
a result of heart-searchings before 
and after the event that I have 
come to feel as I do. To me there 
is one cardinal rule in choosing the 
head of a welfare agency: it is the 
board’s responsibility to choose 
the best available person for the 
post. I don’t mean the best person 
in the agency, or the best person 
in the community, or even in the 
province; but the best person who 
can be persuaded to come. Of 
course if the retiring director has 
been both wise and fortunate, the 
“best person” may very well be in 
the agency, and well groomed for 
the succession. For if he is a per- 
son of the right calibre and 
capabilities to begin with he will 
also have an intimate knowledge 
of the agency’s work, and of the 
whole community picture. And 
these advantages may easily make 
him a legitimate first choice for 
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the directorship. If a first-rate per- 
son from outside the agency is to 
be persuaded to come, various 
things will affect his decision: the 
attractions of the job, which may 
often include its challenging diffi- 
culties, the salary that can be 
paid, the competence of the board 
with whom the new director will 
have to work. This competence 
certainly should include a_ good 
knowledge of the agency set-up 
and a clear idea of just what the 
executive director’s job is to be. 
Otherwise the board cannot expect 
to be able to choose just the right 
perscn, and to convince him that 
he is the man for the job. Though 
the cardinal rule of choosing the 
“best available person” really 
covers everything, a little elabora- 
tion may not be amiss. 

Though it is good practice in 
many businesses to have a work- 
ing system of promotions from the 
bottom to the top, and though in 
business the chief executive post 
may fairly be considered the 
‘arned right of one who has 
worked responsibly, faithfully and 
well from the bottom rung of the 
ladder upwards, in’ educational 
and welfare institutions I do not 
believe that this is necessarily 
true. Let me explain. In educa- 
tional and welfare agencies the 
executive head is a great deal more 
than a business manager. He has 
a very much greater responsibility 
because he is_ responsible — for 
human lives, not only for funds 
and property. In addition, the 
head of an educational or welfare 
institution has a very great deal 
to do with forming the _profes- 
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sional attitudes, and with  for- 
warding the advanced training of 
the younger workers on his staff. 
However good school training may 
be, I can’t help feeling that young 
teachers and young social workers 
gain immeasurably in maturity of 
outlook, and in professional com- 
petence in the highest sense, by 
working in an agency whose head 
has the right attitude towards 
education or social work in general. 
and has the ability in a_ high 
degree to inspire those under his 
leadership, to control them, and to 
develop their potentialities. And 
all these qualities may not exist in 


someone who is next in line for 
promotion. 
Board members, like other 


groups of people, incline to be 
lazy, and it is a great temptation 
to promote from within the agency 
someone whose capabilities they 
know, rather than to appoint a 
committee to explore the matter 
of “the best person available,” and 
then to persuade him to come. 
And to excuse this lethargy boards 
are all too prone to listen to the 
warning—‘“He (or she) feels that 
he should have this promotion, 
and if he doesn’t get it he will 
certainly leave” ... my own feel- 
ing is that this threat (if it be 
one) is seldom carried out, and if 
a senior person would leave an 
agency because of disappoint- 
ment over such a promotion, even 
in face of the knowledge that the 
board is fairly and conscientiously 
carrying out its duty in the best 
interests of the agency, that per- 
son has a poor attitude towards 
social work, and would certainly 








not have been a good choice as 
director. As an example of the far- 
reaching effects on the whole of 
social work in this province that 
the decision of one board has had, 
I need only remind you that the 
board of the Vancouver Children’s 
Aid Society in 1927 went out to 
look for the best available execu- 
tive director, they found her and 
persuaded her to come, and that 
is how British Columbia gained 


Laura Holland. 


Qualifications of an Executive 
Director 

The qualities of a good executive 
director, as I see them, are these: 
fundamentally an administrator 
should not only be a good profes- 
sional person, but a good person; 
not only someone with sound pro- 


fessional knowledge and  com- 
petence, but someone of high 
ideals, with honesty, good sense, 
courage, fairness and firmness. 


The executive director should have 
the ability to choose, and hold, a 
good staff, and be able to delegate 
responsibility. It is essential that 
he be a good public relations per- 
son, with all that that implies. Not 
only should he be able to win 
friends in the community for his 
own agency, but he should always 
be willing to help and co-operate 
with other social agencies, remem- 
bering that he serves his own work 
best if he sees it in perspective and 
in relation to the whole welfare 
picture. The “high ideals” I men- 
tioned a moment ago should in- 
clude, first of all, something that 
is (I feel) essential for all social 
workers—professional and volun- 
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teer—a concern for people, a cer- 
tain fundamental altruism. If this 
“concern” is present, the executive 
director will never fail to place 
first in importance the good of the 
individual client. The agency 
should not function primarily to 
train staff, to make the board feel 
useful, or the director feel impor- 
tant, or for any other reason save 
the one of serving the individual 
client as well as possible by the 
combined functioning of board, 
director and staff. 


Qualifications for Board 
Membership 

After discussing the principal 
qualities a board should look for 
in its executive director, we ought 
to examine our ideas as to what 
goes into making a good board 
member. First, this concern for the 
welfare of others of which we 
have spoken, then a keen sense of 
personal trusteeship. A good board 
member must be convinced that 
his organization is meeting a real 
need, and must do his best to see 
that it is met as satisfactorily as 
possible. He must be interested, in- 
formed, courageous, willmg and 
able to devote both time and effort 
to the work of the agency. He 
must enforce honesty in soliciting 
contributions and economy and 
efficiency in spending money. 
Most especially he should feel true 
humility in recognition of the trust 
that has been reposed in him. 
These are general qualities, but a 
good board should be made up of 
people with different kinds of 
special knowledge (law, finance, 
medicine, etc.) and of people from 
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different income groups, different 
social strata, different parts of 
town. In short, a board should be 
truly representative of the com- 
munity it serves. 


Board membership is (or 
should be) no sinecure. It is 
something to work at, and I can 
say from personal experience that 
the more one learns about the 
branch of social work in which one 
is interested, the more profoundly 
interesting and rewarding 
own participation becomes. 


one’s 


We have agreed that a board 
member should have a high sense 
of responsibility; in fact, it is a 
triple responsibility— 


to the people to serve whom the 
agency exists, 

to those, living and dead, whose 
money supports the work of the 
agency, 

to the community as a whole. 


Another responsibility that is 
not as important as the three 
major ones, perhaps, but is im- 
portant, and sometimes a_ bit 
neglected, is the board’s duty to 
see that it constantly receives 
transfusions of new blood. Boards 
can become ingrown, and mem- 
bers of long standing can develop 
a feeling of possessiveness towards 
the agency which may be harm- 
ful to its proper operation. There 
is a sharp difference of opinion as 
to the desirability of rotating 
terms of office, though the modern 
trend is certainly in that direction. 
It seems to me, however, that the 
means of securing a_ reasonable 
turnover in membership is not 
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very important as long as the end 
is achieved, the object being 
always to have new, younger 
people coming along and learning 
the job. And that suggests another 
point, the orientation or training 
of new board members. Every 
agency needs to have new mem- 
bers thoroughly familiarized with 
its workings. To see that this is 
done is probably the director’s 
responsibility; it may be accom- 
plished by a short course or insti- 
tute for new board and committee 
members (given perhaps by the 
Council of Social Agencies), or by 
supplying them with a_ graphic 
and readable booklet setting out 
the whole story, or—if numbers 
are small—by personal chats with 
the president and the director. If 
new people coming on to agency 
boards are left completely at sea 
for very long, they rapidly lose 
interest, stop attending meetings 
regularly and shortly drop out al- 
together. There doesn’t seem 
much sense in finding good people 
for board membership and then 
leaving them to flounder in un- 
familiar surroundings among un- 
familiar terms. 


The Board and the Executive 
Director 

So far we have not spoken of a 
vital and very important matter— 
the relationship between the board 
of directors and the administra- 
tive head of an agency. It is not 
by any means as simple as that 
the board should decide on policies 
which the director then carries out 
in a professional way and using 
professional means. The executive 








director should be a great deal 
more than merely a manager: in- 
deed, his relationship with his 
board puts his professional com- 
petence to the test. You see, the 
only link between the board 
(which is responsible) and _ the 
practical functioning of the agency 
is the executive director. The only 
way of assessing the value and 
efficiency of the work being done 
is through the executive director. 
Yet a board must be able to 
evaluate the work of the agency, 
as well as to evaluate itself in rela- 
tion to that work. Therefore it is 
very necessary that the executive 
director should be a person who 
is assured enough and mature 
enough to supply his board with 
the means of judging the merits 
of his professional functioning. 
This is no easy matter for the 
director, or for his board—who 
will certainly shy away from the 
dangers and difficulties of such an 
evaluation. Yet it is necessary for 
the fullest and most fruitful part- 
nership between board and ad- 
ministration. For the executive 
director it is necessary personally 
because no one can function well 
for long in a vacuum. Every other 
person in the agency is subject to 
some sort of supervision and con- 
trol: should not the administra- 
tive head be also? It may be ob- 
jected that only professionals are 
competent to judge the profes- 
sional job being done by a social 
worker. But administration is not 
entirely a social work phenome- 
non: techniques of administration 
are known and practised in most 
businesses and professions. There 
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is quite likely to be an adminis- 
trator (from another profession or 
from a business) on the board; 
and even if this is not so, a board 
should be able to judge, or, at 
least, can learn to judge the merits 
of the executive job being done. 
No other person, or group, has the 
right to exercise control over the 
executive director except his own 
board. But if the board does not 
exercise its function in this respect, 
it may be a great temptation to 
some professional group, say, to 
check up on the director in the 
fulfilment of his executive duties. 
It is not only nature which abhors 
a vacuum. 


Properly exercised, this control 
by the board gives a great deal of 
strength and support to the direc- 
tor. No doubt you all know from 
experience the situation in some 
boards where the executive direc- 
tor is considered completely all 
right, or completely all wrong. 
Either you accept the director as 
he is, or you fire him! Doesn’t that 
seem a bit unfair? Ought there 
not be opportunities, even for 
an executive, to grow and develop 
with the job? But if this dangerous 
business of control is successfully 
achieved, it should be a source of 
great satisfaction to the board 
itself, for it will feel that it has 
done a difficult part of its job 
completely and with the fullest 
sense of responsibility. Let me say 
here that this “control” function 
of the board can only be exercised 
with the consent and full co- 
operation of the director, and that 
it is in this delicate and difficult 
mutual undertaking that adminis- 


tration becomes a 
sional function. 


The Board and the Staff 

No one will dispute the value 
of personal acquaintance and good 
relations between the board and 
staff members of agencies. That 
they should meet very occasionally 
at stiff social functions at which 
all the board members are busy 
passing coffee cups and sandwich 
plates to the staff, or all the staff 
members are pressing food and 
drink on the board—hardly meets 
the case. That they should meet 
on the job is more important, and 
this meeting on the ground of their 
common interest and concern 
would also make mere “social” 
meetings more truly sociable. Joint 
board-staff participation on such 
committees as personnel practices, 
public relations, agency evalua- 
tion, etc., is desirable for several 
purposes, of which the develop- 
ment of mutual acquaintanceship 
is not the least important. In addi- 
tion, a wise director will from time 
to time invite members of his 
staff to board meetings for re- 
ports on certain phases of the 
work being done, or to advise the 
board in decisions which require 
special information and_ expert 


truly profes- 


knowledge. To meet the case of 


serious disagreement between the 
director and any member of the 
staff, the personnel practices of 
the agency should set out the 
proper means for the staff mem- 
ber to approach the board. Though 
the need to use this channel may 
seldom or never arise, it 
safety valve of importance to the 
smooth working of the machine. 


is a 
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The Board and the Community 

In considering what the mem- 
bers of the board can accomplish 
in the community at large to help 
the agency do a better job, a few 
points immediately occur to us as 
important. If the board is repre- 
sentative and informed it will, as 
a whole, understand the general 
economic and social situation suf- 
ficiently well to be guided by it 
in considering the specific pro- 
blems of its own task. The board 
should also be familiar with special 
local problems and_ conditions 
which are the concern of all social 
service agencies. Knowing both 
general conditions and_ specific 
problems in the community, the 
board can intelligently assist the 
administrative head of the agency 
in determining its proper sphere, 
and the proper scope of its activi- 
ties. 

In any large community to-day 
there is a multiplicity of social 
needs to be met, and a great many 
agencies (both public and _ pri- 
vate) engaged separately or to- 
gether in trying to meet those 
needs. It is in helping to co-ordi- 
nate activities and effect econo- 
mies both of effort and money 
that non-professionals — members 
of Boards—can be most helpful. 
It is up to this group of citizens, 
for example, to do its utmost to 
see that governmental agencies 
are properly and officially repre- 
sented, as well as private agencies, 
on local social planning councils. 
It does seem absurd that the two 
main groups of agencies, working 
often in the same field, should 
plan their present and future 











work quite independently! The 
larger the group of citizens who 
are really interested and _ really 
knowledgeable about social mat- 
ters, the easier it will be for them 
to exert influence and use pressure 


that will bring about needed 
changes and reforms. And _ the 


first step towards this end is that 
they should all plan the campaign 
together. 

The sort of influence just men- 
tioned may be called “social 
action,” and has been defined as 
“the process of analyzing a social 
problem and recording suggestions 
and convictions with relation to 
its solution at the points, and 
with the individuals or groups, 
where it will do the most good.” 
This is different from mere pro- 
paganda or pressure because its 
motivation is altruistic concern for 
the well-being of the community 
as a whole. In social action I feel 
that the lay group should take the 
major part and responsibility, for 
the reason that success is more apt 
to come quickly this way. A pro- 
fessional group is necessarily small, 
and a relatively large citizens’ 
group (with a much greater voting 
strength) can sometimes get old 
laws amended more easily, and 
new laws made. Then there is apt 
to be a sort of mulish reaction in 
the public against changes im- 
posed from above by a small and 
authoritative group. A wider dis- 
semination of ideas and interpre- 
tation of the why-and-wherefore 
by a large group of representative 
and respected citizens can bring 
about acceptance of the unavoid- 
able cost of new services, where 





these new services might easily 
have been turned down because 
they would involve new taxation. 

I do not mean that there should 
not be the fullest co-operation and 
partnership between lay and pro- 
fessional groups in social action: 
but I do feel that such action is 
more apt to be successful if the 
professional group is the research, 
advisory, and more or less silent 
partner, and the lay group does 
the explaining and persuading. 

In general, though, the board— 
or volunteer—half of the agency 
should also have the research point 
of view. In a family and children’s 
agency the board should be very 
sensitive (the director should 
keep them so) to the causes of 
family breakdowns, the causes of 
distress and delinquency in chil- 
dren. The board has a _ unique 
opportunity to know and analyze 
the forces that operate in bring- 
ing families and children to the 
attention of the agency, and then 
to do what they can, with every 
means in their power, to eradicate 
these influences which disrupt the 
well-being of the community. Just 
as children are a country’s greatest 
resource—are, in fact, its future— 
so anything which warps or de- 
stroys the child, warps or destroys 
the future of the community, of 
the nation—of the world. 


Governmental Services and 
Citizens’ Committees 
Since “co-operation” is the key- 
note of all I have said, perhaps you 
will allow me to deal with one 
specific area, and that in our own 
province, where co-operation has 


not yet begun, and where its cul- 
tivation could be of great advan- 
tage. I refer to the public welfare 
services of British Columbia. 
Serving a vast area of rugged and 
sparsely settled country, these 
services are highly developed and 
efficiently run. But so far they have 
made little or no use of citizens’ 
advisory boards or committees. 
Much that I have said has been 
meant to show how creative and 
responsible service on boards is by 
far the best way to train people 
to become informed, useful citi- 
zens thinking of progress in terms 
of the social whole. If this is so, 
ought not this training to be given 
by more than a few private agen- 
cies? The province’s welfare ser- 
vices cover a vast area, which is 
divided into regions in each of 
which welfare services are directed 
by a regional administrator. Might 
it not be possible for each region 
to have its own advisory board, 
thoroughly representative in 
character? If these boards were 
appointed by the Minister of Wel- 
fare on the advice of each Re- 
gional Administrator they could 
be more truly representative of 
all major interests in the area, in- 
cluding religious and political in- 
terests, than often our private 
agency boards are. Such boards 
might not, at first, be of great 
assistance to the administrator, but 
they would be excellent training 
in citizenship for the people on 
them. Eventually they would en- 
gender an understanding of the 


social services, and a helpful atti- 
tude towards them, which would 
be of great advantage to the work 
itself. 

If I have made a board mem- 
ber’s job sound a pretty terrific 
one, it is not unintentional. It’s a 
sound principle that we earn what 
we get in this life. Luck may have 
something to do with material 
gains, but not much with achiev- 
ing wisdom and experience. In 
voluntary social work we gain 
personally in proportion to what 
we give in time and effort. But the 
curious thing is that quite soon we 
are not conscious of “giving” at 
all, but only of receiving great 
benefits. But who has time to do 
this complex, responsible, exact- 
ing job on top of earning his own 
living, or keeping her own house? 
You’d be surprised how many 
people find the time, and they are 
often the busiest people even be- 
fore they take on social work 
activities. Usually something has 
to be sacrificed, but something 
which comes to look insignificant 
beside the interest and pleasure of 
working side by side with those 
of kindred hearts for a happier 
present and a better future for 
us all. 


John Donne wrote in 1621: 


“No man is an island, entire of 
itself; every man is a piece of 
the continent, a part of the 
main. If a clod be washed away 
by the sea, Europe is the less, 
as well as if a promontory 
were’. ... 


This was a paper presented at the Canadian Conference on Social Work in Vancouver, 


June 13. 1950. 








Social Workers in Paris 


UNDAY afternoon, July 23 at 

5.00 p.m. a French military 

band, in full dress regalia, 
alerted the large audience that 
filled the Grand Amphitheatre of 
the Sorbonne, and from back of 
the main platform there entered 
the officers of the International 
Conference of Social Work, mem- 
bers of the French National Com- 
mittee and the distinguished 
speakers for the opening session of 
the Fifth International Con- 
ference. 

The flare of trumpets and the 
dignity of the setting symbolized 
the inaugural of a significant ex- 
perience. 

About 2,000 persons from over 
50 countries heard Donald Howard 
of the University of California 
review “Fifty Years of Social 
Work”. The address was exactly 
suited to the requirements of the 
situation, provided needed _ per- 
spective and clarified and rede- 
fined in inspiring fashion the great 
tasks lying ahead. 

From eight o’clock on, with 
characteristic French thoughtful- 
ness and hospitality, a reception 
was held at International House 
at the Cité Universitaire. The skill 
in organizing the delightful cold 
buffet for so many delegates was 
most impressive. Singing, music 
and theatre were also provided, 
for a thoroughly refreshing even- 
ing. 

The Conference lost little time 
in getting down to business. Each 
of the first three morning plenary 


By CHARLES E. HENDRY, 


Canadian Delegate 


devoted to one or 
two papers having directly to do 
with two of the six Conference 
Commissions. Prior to the Con- 
ference, as is generally known, each 
National Committee was given 
the opportunity to organize a 
nation-wide study and to send in 
reactions to a comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire. The replies were given 
to these speakers whose task it 
was to prepare a summary and to 
add their own critical comment. 
Dr. Rene Sand, (Belgium). 
Honorary President, chaired the 
first morning session. Two papers 
were presented on the subject of 
“Present Day Problems of Social 
Work,” and during the second half 
of the morning Miss Jane Hoey 
(U.S.A.) spoke on “The Various 
Techniques to which Social Work 
Should be Adapted.” On Tuesday 
and Wednesday mornings a similar 
plan was followed and the sub- 
jects included “The Place of Social 
Work Within the Large Public 


sessions was 


and Voluntary Social Services.” 
“The Relations between Public 


Bodies and Voluntary Organiza- 


tions in the Sphere of Social 
Work,” “Future Prospects — in 


Social Work” and “Contributions 
of the International Conference of 
Social Work to Social Progress.” 
Among the speakers the two 
that made a _ particularly strong 
impression were Mrs. Alva Myrdal 


of the United Nations and Mrs. 
Billimoria of India. 

Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day afternoons were devoted to 
the work of the Six Commissions 
and some 15 Carrefours (open 
discussions). The Commissions 
were made up of official delegates 
and seldom included more than 20 
to 30 people. The Carrefours were 
entirely open and some of these 
had as many as 200 persons at- 
tending. Very solid work was done 
in both types of discussion groups. 
Interest and attendance were con- 
sistently high. 

Thursday morning each Com- 
mission made a 15 minute report 
to the General Conference. Being 
Chairman of Commission 6, I had 
this function to perform. Thurs- 
day afternoon two persons re- 
viewed the results of the Carre- 
fours and about an hour was given 
over to discussion from the floor. 

The closing session Thursday 
evening was a stirring experience. 
The session was presided over by 
the Minister of Labour for France. 
The speaker was the Chairman of 
the French Committee of Social 
Service, Professor J. Parisot. The 
president of the International 
Conference, George Haynes, spoke 
briefly in both French and English, 
and contributed | statesmanship, 
strength and graciousness through- 
out the entire Conference. A rare 
musical treat was provided by a 
small mixed choir which lead the 
entire Conference in singing “Auld 
Lang Syne” in the closing moments 
of the Conference—in French. 
Many other activities went for- 
ward during the days of the Con- 
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ference. The Permanent Commit- 
tee met several times and at its 
final meeting accepted for trans- 
mission to the various National 
Committees a revised Constitu- 
tion. The Executive Committee 
also met from time to time giving 
special attention to plans for the 
next Conference to be held in 
India. A series of meetings was 
scheduled to discuss and develop 
plans for an International Federa- 
tion of Associations of Social 
Workers. A new Constitution was 
drafted and approved in principle. 
It will now be circulated to the 
various National Associations for 
study. An interim committee has 
been established to carry forward 
organization steps. 

Receptions, luncheons, visits and 
entertainment, rich in variety and 
supplied with the most thought- 
ful generosity filled in every free 
moment one cared to devote in 
this way. The French Red Cross 
could not have been more hos- 
pitable. The outdoor canteen 
which it conducted on the banks 
of the Seine, opposite Notre Dame, 
provided the setting for several 
luncheons given by the President 
of the Conference to heads of 
delegations, chairmen of commis- 
sions and Carrefours, speakers and 
officers of the Conference. 

Those who attended the Soiree 
at the Louvre will never cease to 
marvel at the exquisite beauty of 
the illuminated “Winged  Vic- 
tory” and “Venus de Milo”. Nor 
will they soon forget the choral 
concert in Sainte Chapelle, the un- 
usual visit and program at Ver- 





sailles or the ballet at the opera 
house. 

The Fifth International Con- 
ference of Social Work has again 
mobilized and consolidated the 
social welfare forces of the world 
after the disruption and disorgani- 
zation of the second world war. 
Social workers again have taken a 
fresh look at social need and social 
welfare resources on a planetary 
scale and have taken responsible 
steps to continue effective co- 
operation and extend and make 
increasingly effective their colla- 
boration with the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. Com- 
munication has again been re- 
established with new dedication, 


new determination and new de- 
votion. 
To all who have laboured so 


long and hard to make this Con- 
ference a reality, particularly to 
George Haynes, Mlle de Hurtado, 
Joe R. Hoffer and_ Professor 
Parisot and his French colleagues, 
social workers the world over owe 
a great debt. 


The Canadian Committee of the 
International Conference of Social 
Work invites you to join the Con- 
ference. Membership fee is $2.00 
per year which may be paid to the 
Treasurer, Mr. Saul Hayes, 493 
Sherbrooke. St. W., Montreal, 
Quebec. 


CHEST IDEA UNIQUE 


 —_ M. Sreper, associate director of 


Health and Welfare Planning for 


Community Chests and Councils, New York, writes to fellow staff members 
from the International Conference of Social Work in Paris which she attended 
as a representative of the American Association of Social Workers. 


Here are some excerpts from her letter: 


“The sense of unity of purpose, of warm fellowship pervaded all of the 
proceedings. There was opportunity to meet and exchange ideas with representa- 


tives of many countries.” 
* 


* 


* 


“Unique in the world is our Community Chest idea which is envied in 
many countries where they see no hope of achieving it in the near future.” 


* 


* 


* 


“T was surprised at the number of countries having some form of the 








Community Welfare Council idea, In the Netherlands, Belgium and France the 
Councils are under government auspices, or as they put it, ‘compulsory coopera- 
tion’ in cities of certain sizes. Germany also is developing Councils, and, as you 
know, England and Australia have them. India is also working at the idea.” 


* * * 


“We are far in advance of any of them and they are looking to us for 
leadership, material and guidance. The world seems very small from here, and 
perfection of our own system without help to these other countries seems 


hopeless.” 
Miss Sieder was the guest of honour at a meeting of the London Council 
over which the Lord Mayor presided. 
—Community, September 1950. 
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What the Council is Deing 


For three days last month the 
executive staff removed itself en 
masse from the office to nearby 
Mountain Lodge in the Gatineau 
hills. Away from _ telephones, 
telegrams, and mail, a packed 
agenda of immediate and long- 
term topics was tackled with 
vigour. “‘There’s value in this 
meeting of minds” said R. E. G. 
Davis, executive director, and 
with him the others agreed. Pro- 
longed staff meetings are now a 
bi-annual feature and it is felt 
they are invaluable as a means 
for helping keep the Council’s 
many-sided program working 
smoothly and in harmony. 

® 

At its last meeting, the Board of 
Governors agreed to the appoint- 
ment of an executive committee cf 
the Board, large enough to deal 
with certain items preparatory to 
Board meetings and with other 
business in interim periods. It was 
agreed that the committee should 
be constituted of the officers and 
five additional members, sufficient 
of these in one community to 
assure representative meetings. At 
the same Board meeting, W. B. 
Snow, Ottawa, treasurer of the 
Council, was asked to continue as 
chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee for a second term. The 
executive director, R. E. G. Davis, 
reported to the Board that Bessie 
Touzel, assistant executive direc- 
tor, has been relieved of her respon- 
sibilities as executive of the Public 
Welfare Division so as to give 


major attention to the essential 
task of program supervision. Eliza- 
beth Govan will succeed her in the 
Public Welfare Division. He also 
said that Phyllis Burns is acting 
secretary of the Family Division 
until a replacement has been se- 
cured for Kathleen M. Jackson, 
who has left the staff for further 
study. 
& 


The next annual meeting of 
the Canadian Welfare Council 
will be held in Ottawa, May 7, 
8 & 9, 1950. 


Henry Stubbins, associate secre- 
tary of the Community Chests 
and Councils Division, has been 
lent to the Community Chest of 
Greater Toronto until the end of 
the year, to help the chest over a 
difficult period due to a series of 
staff illnesses. Mr. Stubbins_ will 
act as secretary of the budget 
committee. . . . Elizabeth Govan 
spent two weeks in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, conducting an in- 
stitute with officers of the pro- 
vince’s public welfare department. 
Following this institute, she spent 
several weeks on a_ field trip 
through the Maritime provinces. 
She visited Cape Breton Island, 
Halifax, Saint John, Fredericton, 
Moncton, and Charlottetown. .. . 
R. E. G. Davis, executive director, 
spent the first two weeks of Octo- 
ber on a field trip in the western 
provinces, visiting Edmonton, Cal- 
gary, Regina, Saskatoon, and Win- 








nipeg. .. . E. R. McEwen, secre- 
tary of the Recreation Division, 
attended the National Recreation 
Congress in Cleveland at the first 
of the month. . . . Phyllis Burns, 
secretary of the Child Welfare 
Division and acting secretary of 
the Family Division, is back in 
the office full time after spending 


some months as secretary of the 
Canadian Conference on Social 
Work. 


ABOUT 


Gordon H. Josie is spend- 
ing a year’s leave from the 
research division of the De- 
partment of National Health 
and Welfare to take his Master’s 
degree in Public Health at Johns 


Hopkins University, Baltimore. Mr. 


Josie already has his Master of 
Science degree from the University 
of Manitoba. 

There are a number of changes in 
staff in Saskatchewan’s Department 
of Social Welfare. K. Forster has 
transferred from director of the 
social aid branch to director of the 
newly formed social welfare services 
branch. D. Chalmers has moved 
from director of old age pensions to 
director of old age pensions and 
social aid. Miss E. Osborne is now 


assistant director of welfare services. 


Miss M. E. Battel takes Miss Os- 
borne’s place as assistant director of 
child wefare. 

Dorothy King, recently retired 
head of the McGill School of Social 
Work, is now living in Victoria. She 
is taking part in activities of local 
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The next annual meeting of 
the Council will be asked to 
consider amending the by-laws 
of the Council in order to pro- 
vide for five vice-presidents in- 
stead of three as at present. It is 
the feeling of the Board of 
Governors that the appointment 
of two additional vice-presidents 
to represent eastern and western 
areas would add strength to the 
Council. 


PEOPLE 


health and welfare services 
and of the Victoria branch of 
the Canadian Association of 
Social Workers. 

Janet Long, well known Canadian 
social worker, died in Toronto re- 
cently. She worked for several years 
with the juvenile court in Winnipeg 
and later was executive director of 
the Children’s Aid Society of Ot- 
tawa. In 1945 she was appointed to 
the staff of the McGill School of 
Social Work. 


Allison Kavanaugh has accepted 
the position of executive director of 
the King’s County Children’s Aid 
Society. Mr. Kavanaugh has had two 
years’ experience in child welfare 
work with the Kings and Colchester 
County children’s aid societies. He 
succeeds Tom Blue, who has been 
appointed superintendent of welfare 
services for the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare in New- 
foundland. 


Dr. Harbans Kaur Indarjit 
Singh is touring Canada to study 


health and welfare services. She is 





inspector of health centers in Pun- 
jab, India. 


Hugh A. Noble has been appointed 
djrector of physical fitness for Nova 
Scotia. He succeeds Dr. W. C. Ross, 
whose assistant he has been for six 
years. Dr. Ross is president of the 
Maritime Physical Education and 
Recreation Association. 


Lillian Romkey is now assistant 
superintendent of the Nova Scotia 
Training School at Brookside, Truro. 
She was previously employed by the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare in Halifax. Miss Romkey is 
a graduate of the University of 
Toronto School of Social Work. 


Duncan Taylor has been appointed 
acting chief supervisor of the Nova 
Scotia School for Boys. 


Esther Beith has retired as direc- 
tor of the Child Welfare Association 
of Montreal after 25 years’ service. 
She is now living by the sea at The 
Cove, Nova Scotia. 


Blair Fraser, chairman of this 
magazine’s editorial committee, at- 
tended the Institute on Pacific Rela- 
tions at Lucknow, India, and com- 
pleted his trip via Hongkong, 
Formosa, and Tokyo. 


J. Ernest Anderson, comptroller 
and secretary of the New Bruns- 
wick Electric Power Commission, 
has succeeded John W. Niles as 
director of old age and blind pen- 
sions and mothers’ allowances for 
New Brunswick. 


Ada Greenhill has been appointed 
assistant professor of case work at 
Ottawa’s St. Patrick’s College. Miss 
Greenhill is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Montreal and was for- 
merly professor of child welfare at 
the Maritime School of Social Work. 


Lorna Cheriton is the new super- 
visor of women and girls correc- 
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tional work in the province of Sas- 
katchewan. She will have general 
administrative supervision of the 
women’s jail at Prince Albert and 
will head a program of probation 
and parole. Miss Cheriton has com- 
pleted two years of post-graduate 
work at UBC, leading to a master’s 
degree in social work. 


J. P. Gordon, for the past two 
years a social worker with the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs in 
Saskatoon, is now welfare supervisor 
in the British Columbia regional 
family allowances office. Mr. Gor- 
don is a graduate in arts and theology 
from McMaster University, Hamil- 
ton, and in social work from UBC. 
He was the first judge of the Van- 
couver Family Court. 


Hon. Harold Connolly is the new 
minister of public health and wel- 
fare in Nova Scotia. He succeeds 
Hon. A. H. McKinnon, minister of 
mines and labour, who has been 
acting since Hon. L. D. Currie was 
elevated to the Nova Scotia Supreme 
Court last November. Mr. Connolly 
was born in Halifax. He became a 
newspaper man and was at one time 
editor of the Halifax Chronicle and 
Star. He was elected to the Nova 
Scotia legislature in 1936 and has 
represented Halifax North ever since. 
For the past nine years he has been 
minister of trade and industry. He is 
the senior member of the Govern- 
ment. 


Douglas Green succeeds Norma 
Harrison, who recently resigned, as 
superintendent of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Elgin County, Ontario. 
Mr. Green’s headquarters will be in 
St. Thomas. 


Dr. Hugh Keenleyside, deputy 
minister of resources and develop- 
ment, is leaving Ottawa to become 
the first Director General of United 








Assistance Ad- 


Nations Technical 
ministration. 

J. D. Fraser, superintendent of 
Winnipeg’s Public Welfare Depart- 
ment, will retire this December after 
more than 31 years with the city. 


ey 





ACRO 


An increase in 
Raise Social Ontario social as- 
Assistance Rates _. 

sistance payments 
to unemployable persons has _ been 
announced. Hon. W. A. Goodfellow, 


Minister of Public Welfare, said the 
boosts for food and shelter were in 
keeping with the higher cost of living. 
The province pays 50 per cent of the 
cost of relief with the municipalities 
paying the balance and handling the 
administration. It is up to the muni- 
cipalities to take advantage of the new 
provincial offer, under which food and 
shelter rates are up from 10 to 25 per 


cent. The maximum allowances to 
which the province will contribute 
half are set at $175 a month for 


families of seven or more and $135 for 
families of six or less. Medical services 
covering all those in receipt of relief 
are to be increased approximately 50 
per cent, to 83 cents per person each 
month instead of 56 cents. Residence 
regulations have also been revised. At 
present, there approximately 
23,000 in Ontario receiving relief pay- 


ments. The province is also asking 


are 


municipalities to gather information 
on their desertion cases, with a view 
to strengthening the laws covering 


husbands who walk out on_ their 
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Harold V. Chambers has left the 
Quebec division of the Canadian Red 
Cross and will take over from Leslie 
Powell as director of public rela- 
tions for the Welfare Federation of 
Montreal. 


families. “The alarming number of 
desertion and separation cases receiv- 
ing public assistance in the form of 
direct relief is a major concern of the 
department,” Mr. Goodfellow stated. 


All Quebec reform 
school and penal in- 
stitutions for juve- 
nile delinquents will be abolished this 
month, according to Premier Maurice 
Duplessis. They will be replaced by 
“youth protection schools” and will 
have a philanthropic, humanitarian, 
and paternal character. Premier 
Duplessis described the move as a 
follow-up to the replacement of juve- 
nile delinquents courts last August in 
favour of youth and social welfare 
courts with 
character. 


Replace Quebec 
Reform Schools 


no judicial or penal 
A $500,000 
Home for the 
Aged, said to be 
the most modern building of its type 
in Canada, was recently opened in 
Sault Ste. Marie. The home, which 
will accommodate 155 persons, is the 
first opened under the provincial 
government Homes for the Aged Act. 
The province pays 50 per cent of the 


capital cost of such projects. 


Sault Ste. Marie 
Home for the Aged 








A statement was is- 
sued recently in 
Fredericton saying 
that a three-year public health survey 
of New Brunswick was nearing com- 
pletion. Field work has been com- 
pleted and compilation of the main 
report is in progress. Dr. J. A. Melan- 
son, Chief Medical Health Officer, 
said the results would form the basis 
for an ideal system of public health 
services. A central executive survey 
committee and nine advisory com- 
mittees in specialist fields were set up 
in 1948. The first reports were com- 
pleted during 1949 and other indivi- 
dual surveys were completed in the 
early months of 1950. The survey was 
largely financed by the Dominion 
Government under its health grants 
program. With the help of Bessie 
Touzel, Assistant Executive Director 
of the Canadian Welfare Council, the 
health aspect of welfare services was 
included in the survey. It is the view 
of Dr. Melanson that changes of “great 
magnitude” will be necessary... He 
reports that practically all Acts and 
Regulations dealing with health ser- 
vices will have to be re-drafted to be 
effective under changed conditions and 
practices. 


New Brunswick 
Health Survey 


The Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare has 
eight of its staff members 
attending social work courses while on 
educational leave. 


Further 
Education 


jolt haath The Atkinson Chari- 
id for Pre- table Foundation has 
School Blind undertaken to pro- 
vide up to $5,000 a year for a 


period of three years to the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind for 
the purpose of enlarging the program 
for pre-school age blind children in 
Ontario. According to Col. E. A. 
Baker, managing director of the In- 
stitute, efforts have been made for 
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some years to locate and register blind 
children at the earliest possible age, 
and through instruction to parents, 
and to the children themselves, ensure 
the fullest measure of development in 
preparation for admission to school. 
Facilities will now be expanded, and, 
says Col. Baker, “it is our earnest hope 
that some of the problems of school 
staff may be lessened and children 
may be enabled to cope more easily 
with regular school routine.” 


The Travellers’ 
Aid Society of 
Montreal, which 
has acted since its founding as a de- 
partment of the Y.W.C.A., will be- 
come a separate agency in Montreal at 
the beginning of 1951. The separation 
has come about as a result of a survey 
done last spring under the auspices of 
the Montreal Council of Social Agen- 
cies by Bertha McCall, who was for 
fourteen years executive director of the 
National Travellers’ Aid in the United 
States. The establishment of the 
Travellers’ Aid Society as an inde- 
pendent agency follows a trend which 
has been apparent in the United States 
for the past thirty years, Miss McCall 
reports. 


Montreal Traveller’s 


Aid Change 


A $100,000 Found- 
ation Fund is 
being set up by 
Chris. J. W. Spencer of Vancouver 
and Victoria to be used for construct- 
ing a new “Welfare House” in Vic- 
toria. Mr. Spencer has long been con- 
cerned with the prevention of delin- 
quency in Victoria and has provided 
this fund for housing private welfare 
organizations which are providing ser- 
vices in this field. Agencies to be 
housed are the Family Welfare and 
Children’s Aid Society, the Victorian 
Order of Nurses, the John Howard 
Society of Vancouver Island, the Social 
Service Index, the Community Wel- 


Plan Home for 
Welfare Agencies 





fare Council of Greater Victoria, and 


the Community Chest of Greater 
Victoria. 

The Edmonton 
Council of Social 
Agencies has 
changed its name to Edmonton Coun- 
cil of Community Services. The reason 
given is that the new title is more 
descriptive of the scope in membership 
and breadth of operations, and will be 
more effective as far as relations with 


the community are concerned. 
To help meet the 


Edmonton Council 
Changes Name 


More Psychiatric . a é 
Social Workers demand - Psy 

chiatric social 
workers in Western Canada, the 





THE 


PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICES OF REHABILITATION, 
by Henry H. Kessler, M.D. Lea & 
Febiger, Philadelphia, 1950. 448 pp. 
Price $10.80 from Macmillan Co., 70 
Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. 

This volume of articles by twenty- 
one outstanding specialists brings to- 
gether an excellent account of the pro- 
cedures in current use for the rehabili- 
tation of persons disabled by illness 
or injury. Its scope is wide and while 
the bulk of the book is devoted to 
medical procedures, non-medical as- 
pects such as vocational guidance, 
training, and selective placement are 
well reviewed. In fact, Dr. Kessler and 
his associates are particularly con- 
cerned with rehabilitation as a com- 
plete service in which physical restora- 
tion, guidance, training and placement 
are combined in a total plan for the 
individual. 

The book is organized under two 
major headings—principles and _prac- 
tices. Dr. Kessler opens the first part 
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Federal Government is making more 
than $50,000 available to the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia to carry on 
a training course in its School of Social 
Work. Comparable courses are now 
given in Halifax, Montreal, and 
Toronto. Approximately 20 students 
will be trained each year. The course 
meets the standards set by the Ameri- 
can Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers. Successful candidates will 
receive a Master of Social Work 
degree. Academic instruction will be 
given at the university, with case 
work training at the Provincial Men- 
tal Hospital and the Crease Clinic of 
Psychological Medicine, Essondale. 


REVIEWS 


with a general chapter on the concept 
of rehabilitation, including its _his- 
torical background, the role of the 
physician, private and public agencies, 
and society in general. This is followed 
by a chapter on physical restoration 
and then a series on specialized tech- 
niques involved in rehabilitation, in- 


cluding plastic surgery, physical 
therapy and _ reconditioning, occupa- 
tional therapy, the rehabilitation 


centre, guidance and training, special 
placement. There is, however, no 
description of the role of the social 
worker. While recognition is given by 
a number of authors to the impor- 
tance of the emotional component of 
illness and the contribution of the 
social worker, this part of the book 
might well have been strengthened 
with the inclusion of a full chapter on 
the contribution of the medical social 
worker. 

The second part of the book, which 
is devoted to practices, includes de- 
tailed descriptions of the special pro- 





blems and techniques involved in the 
rehabilitation of particular types of 
disabilities, including amputations, 
epilepsy, cerebral palsy, neurological 
disabilities, poliomyelitis, heart disease, 
tuberculosis, blindness and deafness. 
Here again, the recognition by medical 
experts of the importance of guidance, 
training and employment, provides 
reassuring evidence of modern develop- 
ments in medical care. 


Dr. Kessler and his associates have 
made an important contribution to the 
slowly broadening knowledge of re- 
habilitation. Their work is directed 
primarily to professional persons en- 
gaged in rehabilitation and will serve 


as a valuable reference manual for 
physicians, social workers, nurses, 
occupational and__ physiotherapists, 


counsellors, and placement officers. It 
comes at a time when there is a grow- 
ing interest in the field of rehabilita- 
tion and a need for authoritative 
material designed to foster the de- 
velopment of skill in service to the 
handicapped. 

Jack Amos, 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


ALICE IN MOTHERLAND, by 
C. B. Blish. Delaware State Society 
for Mental Hygiene, Wilmington, 
November, 1949. 69 pp. Price $1.00. 


During recent years the publication 
of child care books and pamphlets has 
increased substantially. The average 
mother welcomes this literature es- 
pecially when it is written in a read- 
able style, as the mass sale of Dr. 
Benjamin’s Spock’s Baby and Child 
Care demonstrates. Less has been 
written to help the pregnant mother 
and this popularly written pamphlet 
is therefore welcomed. 

It seems unfortunate that the author 


should feel the need to circumvent 
what she obviously feels to be a con- 
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tinuing community hush-hush attitude 
toward motherhood, by dressing her 
message up in an imaginative, and 
somewhat juvenile, story atmosphere. 
The appearance of two mythical 
babies, who represent the products of 
“good” and “bad” parent-attitudes, 
tends to cloud the real message of the 
book and to offer considerably un- 
necessary distraction. 


If one can overlook, or accept, the 
fanciful tenor of the pamphlet, there 
is much excellent material, very read- 
able, and clearly presented. All the 
basic problems, situations and condi- 
tions during pregnancy are covered, 
with particular stress on a _ sound 
mental attitude. The stories and be- 
liefs known as “old wives’ tales” are 
neatly discredited. The author places 
her emphasis on getting across to the 
expectant mother how all pregnant 
women feel during the period when 
they are carrying their child. In dis- 
cussing the common, natural fears 
and anxieties as well as the joys and 
hopeful expectations and in pointing 
out the source of these mixed and con- 
flicting feelings, she is helping the 
expectant mother to develop a sense 
of personal security. 


The “rooming in” theory of hos- 
pitalization, whereby the child re- 
mains at all times in the same room 
in the hospital with the mother and 
where the father is encouraged to 
visit, is given special mention. Regard- 
less of the possible advantages of this 
system it has been tried very little in 
this country. 


This pamphlet appears appropriate 
for use by social agencies dealing with 
married couples desirous of acquiring 
such hopeful information, but is not 
suitable for unmarried mothers as 
great stress is laid on the role of the 


father. 
CHARLOTTE BIRCHARD. 








NEW FIELDS OF PSYCHIATRY, 
by David M. Levy, M.D. W. W. 
Norton & Co., New York, 1947. 171 
pp. Price $3.25. 

The brevity of this book, as well as 
the informality of its style, belies the 
pretentiousness of its title. One might 
anticipate a formidable tome written, 
perhaps, in incomprehensible “psycho- 
analese” but this is not the case. In- 
stead, there are a series of short, well- 
written chapters, replete with anec- 
dotes, covering the author’s wide 
range of experience. This range is 
perhaps best illustrated by noting the 
titles of just two papers written by 
Dr. Levy and listed among the 
references at the end of the book: 
“Experiments on the Sucking Reflex 
and Social Behaviour of Dogs,” and 
“War and Family Life: Report for the 
War Emergency Committee, American 
Orthopsychiatric Association.” This 
breadth of experience is covered well 
in the book as Dr. Levy recounts his 
experiences and observations in con- 
nection with child guidance, delin- 
quency, social work, educational psy- 
chiatry, industrial psychiatry, military 
psychiatry and political psychiatry. In 
each of these “new fields” Dr. Levy 
has had some experience and he de- 
scribes it wittingly with a number of 
interesting illustrations. For what is 
perhaps the 
psychiatry—Dr. 


field—political 

expands his 
illustration to an entire chapter, giving 
a fascinating case study in political 
psychiatry drawn from his own ex- 
perience with the U.S. Army of Occu- 
pation in Germany. 


newest 
Levy 


The chapter on social work, which 
is the shortest and the weakest in the 
book, recounts what may well be an 
apocryphal version of what Dr. Levy 
calls the “origin . . . of the new pro- 
fession of psychiatric social work.” 


Actually, social workers were used in 


At 


several psychiatric settings for a 
number of years before the incident 
Dr. Levy describes took place. How- 
ever, this is one account of how train- 
ing for psychiatric social work began 
at Smith College during World War 
I. According to the story, Professor 
Neilson of Smith, wanting his college 
to match the contribution to the war 
effort which Vassar College was 
making by training nurses, had a 
hurried conversation with Dr. Southard 
of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital. 
This conversation supposedly occurred 
as Dr. Southard was hurrying to 
catch a train and as he was doing so, 
he suggested to Professor Neilson that 
Smith could help by training social 
workers to work with psychiatrists. 
In this same chapter, Dr. Levy 
makes some observations about psy- 
chiatric consultation to social agencies 
which are at variance with the discus- 
sion on this same topic by Dr. Jules 
V. Coleman in his excellent article on 
“Psychiatric Consultation in Case 
Work Agencies” in the July, 1947, issue 
of the American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry. The increasing number of 
social workers who are making use of 
psychiatric consultation, and are often 
disappointed as they find that this is 
no panacea, would find it stimulating 
to contrast the points of view pre- 
sented by these two authorities. 


If one is seeking profound depths 
of philosophical wisdom, he will be 
disappointed in this book. If, on the 
other hand, one is seeking a very 
pleasant hour’s reading, he will find a 
good deal of entertainment in the well- 
told “personal adventures,” as _ the 
author calls them, which comprise this 


slender volume. 
Morton I. Tritcuer, 
Chief Psychiatric Social Worker, 
Toronto Psychiatric Hospital, 
Ontario Department of Health. 





If you have not 


already done so— 


SAY YES 


to all 
Red Feather 


Services 


GIVE ENOUGH 
THROUGH YOUR 
COMMUNITY CHEST 


THINKING 
MAN 
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ASSURANCE 
AND THE 
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HEAD OFFICE MONTREAL 


The Children’s Aid Society 


of Simcoe County 
requires 
A Casework Supervisor 


to assume responsibility for 
supervision of five branch offices 
of the Society. 


$3,000 per annum 
starting salary 


Requirements: Graduate of 
School of Social Work or 
equivalent status. Successful 
Casework and supervisory 
experience. 


Apply stating qualifications and 
experience to Managing Director, 
Children’s Aid Society of Simcoe 
County, Room 3, Court House, 
Barrie, Ont. 


Many different and some- 
times conflicting ideas exist 
as to how the welfare needs 
of the Canadian people can 
best be met. 

THE CANADIAN WELFARE 
COUNCIL provides a forum 
where lay and _ professional 
persons from public and pri- 
vate agencies from all parts 
of the country can meet under 
non-political auspices and ex- 
change views in an atmosphere 
where free and frank discus- 
sion is taken for granted. 


Join 


The Canadian Welfare 
Council 





OLD AGE SECURITY 


The Brief of the Canadian Welfare Council to the 
Joint Committee of the Senate and House 


of Commons on Old Age Security. 


on Brief was widely commended and the 


final report of the Joint Committee contained 
substantially the same recommendations as 


those put forward by the Council. 
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